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THE 
Life, Travels, and Adventures, 
o F 
CHRISTOPHER WAGSTAFF, 

_ GENTLEMAN, 


Grandfather to TRISTRAM SHANDY. 


CHAPEL 


Contains the editor”s PROLEGOMENA #70 
the ſecond volume. 


volume (which, you know, was my 

laſt ) before this excellent word, (only 
mind it, Miſs,) Prolegomena, came into 
my head; and, ſo pleaſed was I with 
the ſound of it, (I muſt be at the ex- 
pence of another parentheſis to tell you I 
: A.-2 am 


1 Was almoſt got to the end of my firſt 


, 
8 


[4 4 


am a perfect adept in Thonics) that, had 
it not been for the danger of drawing 
all the gentlemen of the quill upon my 
back, (whether I mean critics, or clerks 
to attornies, you may gueſs for me) I 
had certainly wrote a chapter upon it at 
the concluſion of the volume aforeſaid. 
For, Madam, you mult know this word, 
notwithſtanding the antiquity and noble- 
neſs of its extraction, (it being by deſcent 
a Grecian) and the wonderful coaleſcence 
of ſtrength and ſweetneſs in its pronun- 


ciation, hath not really one ſingle grain 
more of ſenſe or importance in it than 
Preface, or Introduction. Now, Madam, 


you mult be ſenſible, either of theſe would 
make but an indifferent appearance at 
the end of a book. And ſo I ſhall make 
no farther apology for placing my Pro- 
legomena here. 


But why here, Sir? Your Prolegomena 
have no more buſineſs here, than they 
had there ; your work is but one work, 

tho* you ſhould continue it thro? twenty 
| volumes; 


F833 
volumes; and conſequently whatever 
your wiſdom, or your neceſſity might 
ſuggeſt to you to ſay in its favour, ſhould 
all have been ſaid previouſly to the work 
itſelt. Sir, a preface any where after 
the firſt ſheet of volume the firſt, is, I 


muſt tell you, locally ridiculous and ab- 
ſurd. 


Madam, I have precedents 
I do not know a ſingle one that affects 
your caſe. 

Then Madam, I muſt aver that an extra- 
ordinary caſe ſuperſedes all ordinary rules; 
and he that can't find a precedent, muſt 
make one. —Beſides, it is apparent, or 
will be however upon a little enquiry, 
that a ſecond volume doth, as ſuch, ſtand 
in particular need of an apologetical 
page or two, or three, or more, accord- 
ing to the exigence of the writer. To 
number one we are ſtrongly attached both 
by nature and education; and yet there 
is ſuch an unaccountable fatality againſt 
number #wo, or a ſecond any thing, which 
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#9 
is the very next-door neighbour to it, as 
is not to be equalled in the caſe of any 
given number of integers in the whole 
province of arithmetic. Almoſt every 
thing vile, derogatory, and deſpicable, 
is affixed to the idea of it. I would no 
more purchaſe a horſe that always was 
known to come in ſecond, than I would 
one that never ſaved his diſtance.— Doth 
any gentleman of taſte or reputation buy 
a coat in Monmouth-Street, or a wig in 
Middle- Row e - And why not, but be- 
cauſe theſe pieces of perſonal furniture 
are at thoſe places to be had only at ſecond 
hand? If a man is beaten by his wife, 
or any other adverſary, or happens to 
fall into a ditch, or to break his ſhins 
againſt a bench, Sc. Sc. Sc. he will 
preſently be told by ſome ſneering raſcal, 
that he came off ſecond beſt.—In ſhort, 
a ſecond in fighting, a ſecond rate man of 


war, the Scottiſb gift of ſecond ſight, now 


and then a ſecond courſe at dinner, and, 
in a few inſtances, ſecond thoughts ex- 


cepted, 
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17 
cepted, no number doth import mean- 
neſs and inferiority, like the unfortunate 
one or rather two under preſent conſide- 
ration. —And the misfortune is, the pre- 


Judices and prepoſſeſſions againſt it, I 


had almoſt ſaid averſions to it, are re- 
markably ſtrong in moſt literary caſes. 


Alt is generally taken for granted, the 


ſecond part of an hiſtorical ballad or any 
performance whatſoever falls infinitely 
ſhort of the firſt.—The anſwer, or, as 
it may be properly called, the ſecond part 
to a love- ſong, is never read with half 
the delight and complacency which the 
ſaid ſong originally gave, or primarily, 
if you think that word better adapted 
to this place. Indeed we have ſtriking 
examples of the real or reputed inferiority 
of ſecond parts in the productions of wri- 
ters of the firſt magnitude 1 in the lear- 
ned world. . 
Stop, ſtop—a writer of magnitude ! 

—Let's ſee —— magnifico, —magnifier, — 
SH O here it is - magnitude 

A 4 1. Great- 


n 


1 

1. Greatneſs, grandenr. Milton. 
2. Comparative bulk, Raleigb. Newton. 
I thought there was no authority 
for that expreſſion. —O cditor, editor, 
e upon thee 
O Fohnſon, Johnſon, thou haſt made 
(I hope thou wilt never ſpoil) many a 


_ critic. —— And ſo I proceed to fatts.— 


W hat do you think of Mr. Pepe's Odiſſey, 
Which is the ſecond part of his Homer; or 
the continuation or ſecond part of Mr. 
Gay's Beggar's Opera, or of the ſecond 
part of the celebrated John Bunyan's Pil- 
grim's Progreſs, or of the Paradiſe re- 
gained of the much more celebrated John 
Milton ?—Do not theſe things make you 


fick of ſecond parts? I have heard of a 


diſcourſe, or treatiſe, or eſſay, or ſome- 
thing, written by one Thomas Aquinas, 


and entitled, Secunda Secundæ Such an 


impudent duplicate of ſeconds is moſt a- 
bominable. I'll never believe there is a 


tolerable ſentence in the whole book. — 


And now, gentle reader, in a ſituation ſo 
uncom- 


[9 3 
uncomfortable as this, what ſhall I ſay 
by way of recommendation of this ſecond 
volume ? How ſhall I ſubdue thy pre- 
judices, or allure thy favourable opinion? 
Shall I tell thee I have taken more pains 
in compiling and digeſting it, than the 
other colt me? ſhall 1 aſſure thee this 
volume was really written firſt, altho' 
it be printed laſt ?-No—T ſcorn ſuch 


ſhifts and artifices as theſe. I know but 


one rule of dealing for couples of any 
kind; 1. e. to be contented to take them 
as they come. It is a thouſand to one, 
a married couple are not exactly fellows, 


| *Tis ſtrange you can't let men and 
their wives alone. — I his is not the firſt 
time. 
Pray, do not be angry, my dear con- 
Jugated Sir; — I meant no reflection upon 

570. 
Of a couple of fowls, *tis odds but the 
one be old, and the other young. Of a 
couple of rabbets one ſhall be fat and the 
| other 


[ 160 } 
other lean. And the like may be ſaid 
of any animal couple in the known world. 
— Now, Sir, apply theſe remarks to a 
couple of books; and when you have 
read over both theſe volumes, and will be 
ſo kind as to point out to me the ſeveral 
faults of either, I will endeavour to do 
ſomething towards your ſatisfaction here- 
after, by amending them all in that only 
deſirable ſecond to a needy writer, a ſecond 
edition. 
CHAT I - 
Which the editor dedicates, with the remain- 
der of this book, to all filly folk, and thoſe 


who read novels and romances, both in 
town and country. i 


GE\TLEMEN and LADIES, — f, all ages, 
ſizes, complections, and denomina- 
tions, 

A S ſingular as this addreſs may ſeem, 

I am induced to it by a motive as 
gencral as poſſible; it being a principle 
common 


hed, 

common to all authors to ſecure, by 
the beſt means they may, a numerous, 
and powerful party in their favour. —I 
mult confeſs indeed, I ought, in point 
of pritdence as well as good-manners, to 
have paid my compliments dedicatory to 
you long before; but your g92od-nature 
will permit me to urge that plea in ex- 
cuſe of my neglect, which is upon all 
occaſions your own ſtanding apology, 
Viz. that I really did not think of it. — 
You will now however (as it is not yet 
too late) give me leave humbly to ſolicit 
your countenance and protection; which 
alone can ſecure from, or rather render 
me invulnerable by, the attacks of my 
literary enemies. —— For tho' r-g-es and 
r-ic-ls in high ſtation may be, upon many 
accounts, ſerviceable to other members 
of the community, yet F- only are the 
men, or the women, for us modern au- 
thors. No performance of cus can poſ- 
ſibly gain its ends but through your kind 
patronage and encouragement, be they 


what 
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what they will, or as many as they may 
be. Now a book in general, you know, 

has indeed four ends; which are more 
than a fiddle-ſtick has, by two. The 
firſt is, —the reader's inſtruction ; the 
ſecond, his entertainment ; the third, 
the author's reputation or literary cha- 
racter ; the fourth, the benefit or profit 
of the ſame. The firſt of theſe, if wwe 
do not wholly diſavow, we very rarely 
at leaſt accompliſh, and that but acci- 
dentally as it were and collaterally ; the 
ſecond, we eaſily enough effect, when 
ve can once get ourſelves acquainted 
with your taſtes and the meaſure of your e 
apprebenſions; the third, we utterly diſ- 
claim, having no deſire of preſerving 
our names except in the pariſh regiſter, 
and conceiving other notions of thoſe 
worthy gentlemen who ſhall be, than 
to ſuppoſe a work calculated for your 
preſent amuſement can have any claim 
upon their notice; the fourth, we have 
principally in view, as our ſummum bo- 
num, 
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num, or our meat, drink, waſhing, and 
lodging; for all which articles we muſt 
gratefully acknowledge ourſelves indebt- 
ed to your bounty. 
I have the honour and happineſs to 
addreſs myſelf to perſons of all ranks, 
orders, parties, (if there be any now in 
being) and perſuaſions; and may there- 
fore reaſonably hope my ſupport and ſuc- 
ceſs will be accordingly extenſive; eſpe- 
cially as you have already ſeen, and will 
farther ſee, that over and above the pre- 
tenſions of this addreſs, the work ] am 
publiſhing, and occaſionally embelliſh- 
Ing, hath an equal title to your regard 
with the moſt extraordinary modern per- 
formances, in reſpect of matter, manner, 
method, deſign, and argument.—It would 
become me, in quality of a dedicator, 
to take this opportunity of loading you, 
gentlemen, with praiſe and panegyric; 
but as you are ſo large a body that it 
would be impoſſible to do ample juſtice 
to you all, I mult be contented with pub- 
licly 


hw amide. 
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( 14 ] 
licly declaring in general, that when I 
conſider your numbers, and your eminen- 
cies, your preterments in church and ſtate, 
the fine figure you make in the ſenate, 
and in the field, in the pulpit and at 


the bar, at home and abroad, c. my 
praiſe is abſolutely ſwallowed up, and 


ingurgitated in wonder and aſtoniſhmenr. 
As for you, ladies, whether ye be 


maids, wives, or widows, whether ye 


be f—Is natural, or f—1s artificial, I 
heartily hope, for the peace of your 
ſeveral neighbourhoods, you may find, 


or have found, your lovers and your 
huſbands the very f—ls you could with 


them to be, or that it may be in your 


power to make them fo, I am, 


GENTLEMEN and Labiks, 
With the utmoſt regard and devotion, 
Your loving brother, 
aud mt bumble ſervant, 


ine EDITOR. 


CHAP. 
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The author's compliments to the reader, 
wiſhing him well through this volume. 


OW does the reader greedily ex- 
pect a deſcription of London; ay, 
and ſuch an one it ſhall be, when it once 
comes, as ſhall put out of countenance 
Stow*s Survey, HowePs Londinopolis, De- 
lawn, B. B. and all that have ever writ- 


ten about it ſince London-ſtone was no 


bigger than a cherry-ſtone, or Julius 
Cæſar (who was an excellent architect) 

built the what d' ye call it in the tower. 
Julius Ceſar was a Roman; and, as the 
learned ſay, the Romans were an honeſt 
ſet of fellows enough, before they turn- 
ed Catholics. But what i 1s become of the 
deſcription of Londen? O, when it 
comes, it ſhall be ſuper-admirable ; I 
queſtion not in the leaſt, no not in the 


leaſt, but "twill pit, box, and gallery _ 


with 


C671 


with—let me ſee—with,—ay with Vor- 


dan's lord-mayor's ſhow, or his ſucceſ- 
ſors either; though that's a bold word, 


that's the truth of it. 

By this time I gueſs the reader is as 
big up to the chin with expectation, as 
Mrs. Abigail and her little maſter at Bar- 
tholomew Fair, when they are juſt going 


to begin for two or three hours together; 


and, to ſatisfy his curioſity, I tell him 


now, whatever I made him believe in 
the laſt chapter, that he is not like to hear 


a word more about London theſe two 
hours. Thus do I love to elevate and 
ſurpriſe, and ſprinkle now and then ſome 
of that fame in my writings which is ſo 
remarkable in my ſelf——- that people 
ſhould miſs what they expected, and find 

what they never look'd for. Nor muſt 
you think I do this without ſound ad- 
viſement and ſage reaſon: for my father 
coming here full in my way, and he 
being nearer akin to me than all the city 


of Lendon put together; beſides, he con- 
veying 
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veying me thither, and placing me there; 
all the reaſon in the world I ſhould diſ- 
patch him firſt---that is to ſay, make an 
end of him---that is to ſay, in a civil 
way, finiſh and cloſe altogether his lite 

and death, and pay that juſt tribute of 
tears, elegies, ſighs, groans, and acrol- 
tics, which are due to his ſuper-precious 
memory.—Beſides to have my father's 
whole life together, the great father of 
Chriſtopher Wag ſtaff, Gent. hy it looks 
noble and very fine, and will be as proper 
and pertinent as any thing in the book. 


For when the readers of this book, 


one lord or other earl, this wit and that 
juſtice of peace, ſhall find the marvel- 
lous deeds of the ſon, they'll be very 
willing to go a little higher; they will 
be extremely well pleas'd to ſee the 
wondrous father of this wondrous ſon 
all together in one piece, not hang'd, 
drawn, and quarter'd about, thro? all 
the twenty-four volumes; here an arm, 
and there a leg, and there another mem- 


Vol. Il. B Her. 
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ber. Gentlemen your will ſhall be done 


tis contrary to Chriſtopher's nature to 


diſoblige ſuch honourable perfons— 


here 'tis altogether ; nay, VII ſay that, 


you'll have a lump on't; turn to the 
index; let's ſee, run along with your 


finger chapter, chapter, chapter; no, 


tis not here chap 1ſt. chap 2d. not yet, 
chap 3d. there, there you have it; but 
then what volume? ay, that ſhou'd have 
been thought of before the chapter; why 
volume the tenth ? no, eleventh, twelvth, 
twenty-third, twenty-filth ; no, that can 
never be it, becauſe there been't ſo many. 
Is't the firſt then? it ſhould have been 


the firſt, but by miſtake 'tis the ſecond. 


Ihe father ought to go before the ſon, 
becauſe he was born before me. I write 
nothing but what's chaſteſt truth, and 
all the neighbours can juſtify it. Well 
then, now you have it; you can't miſs 
it if you had ne'er ſo much mind to it. 

Vol. ii. chap. iii. The life and death of 


Chriſtopher IVogftaff's immmediate male 


Pro- 


8 ——— — 
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' progenitor. (All this pains I take now 


to make the matter clear, and inſtruct 
even the meaneſt capacity how to make 
the beſt uſe of this molt uſeful book) 
Why then ſtand by London, and room 
for father. 3 | 


CH AP. IV. The author's. 
You'll ſee the contents of it. 


HJ father was born—what need 

L you know where? is it not 
enough I have told you my birth- place, 
Graffham, deareſt Graham? hold, hold; 

] was juſt going to ramble away to it 


again, and leave my very father for my 


country. But, as I was ſaying, what 
ſhou'd people be ſo inquiſitive for? this 
prying world wou'd fain know my fa- 
ther; thank 'em for that; if they know 
father they'll know me. So, who he 
was, gentlemen, muſt be a ſecret, Is 


it not ſufficient in conſcience that 1 wear 
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20 
ſo many flowers, feathers, bells, and 
fine things about me, and turn myſelf 
out to the world to let ' em laugh their 
ſmall guts out, but I muſt needs ſhew 
my face too? not that I'm at all aſham'd 
of it. I'm no panther; I don't ſay *tis 
one of the beſt that nature ever form'd, 


but 'tis as *tis, and there's an end on't; 


and whoſe 'tis, do you fiſh out if you 
can, for if 1 tell you, hang me at my 


own ſign poſt. But what's all this to 


my father? why truly as near as father 
and ſon. And ſo this father of mine, 
Sir, as I was ſaying, was born, bred, and 
educated, by the joint endeavours of my 
grand-father and grand-mother, and by 


the help of three ſchools, and one uni- 


verſity. In his younger days he wrote 
verſes, which he burnt when he came to 
an age of diſcretion. After ſome years 
ſpent in ſtudy, to what purpoſe I never 
heard him ſay, he ſettled in the world, 
as a man of ſenſe and reſolution ſhould 
do. And then he had ſeveral children. 


Oh ! 


4 
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Oh! but I ſhould have told you firſt, 
(ſhould not J) that he was married to my 


mother, which he certainly was, about 
the year 16 with two more figures to it, 


my mother fell ſick, and dy'd, and 
was almoſt buried, as I am very confi- 


dent I told you before, and then came 
to life, and dy'd again in good earneſt, 
and was buried accordingly. Upon this 
my father, (who had ſomething too of 


the rambler in his conſtitution, you will 


lee by this, as well as his ſon, whence you 
may take notice, I'm no degenerate 
branch, nor ramble from my virtuous 
and worthy progenitors, no matter for 


their names, tho” in good earneſt J al- 


moſt do from my ſenfe ;—pray reader 
put me right again ;— whereabouts was 
I before I ſlept over the unconſcionable 
Eſſex ſtile of this overgrown burſten- 


gutted parentheſis ;)—O— then my fa- 


ther went a rambling, to ſhew his ſon 
the way, and ſo he travelled by land and 


wy = till he arrived at Ireland; being 


reſolved 


f-22 } 
reſolved to ſerve a long ſeven- years ap- 
prenticeſhip to grief and ſorrow, (or ra- 
ther to do journey work) for the loſs of 
his deareft partner; and by the perſua- 
ſion of his deareſt friends, or his own 
inclination, no great matter which, (nor 
do I find it decided in his writings) he 
there ſtudied phyſick, partly to divert 
his melancholy, and partly for the be- 
nefit of the iſland, where he performed 
as many cures as he had patients; the 
number of which is not yet aſcertained. 
Twas pity ſo uſeful a ſtranger, ever 
came home again; however home again 
he came, and being aſſured his wife, his 
dear wife, and my dear mother, was 
dead in good earneſt, having waited 
| ſeven long years to fee whether ſhe'd 
come out of her trance the ſecond time, 
and his loſt Euridice would return any 
more, (for once, you know, ſhe had 
agreeably deceived him) finding all quiet 
and filent, her grave overgrown with 
graſs (which could ſcarce have been the 
caſe, 


( 23 ] 
caſe, had ſhe been buried in the church) 
and not the leaſt chink, crevice, motion, 
or whiſper, by way of ſign of her in- 
tentions to ſce the light any more, ' till 
ſuch a long time hence, that he thought 
'rwould be a folly to ſtay for her, he 


e' en marry'd again. 

After that he had ſeveral hopeful ſons 
and daughters, many of whom are ſtill 
. ſurviving ; but the flower of his ſecon- 
dary family was my halt-ſiſter, &c. Ec. 
 —tace—ſhe will be too proud, if ſhe 

ſees her name here in words at length. 


CHAP -v: 


The author's true account of his father con- 
tinued. 


LL not attempt to number all the 
1 great and good actions of ſuch a 
father as mine was, for a very good 
reaſon, namely, becauſe *tis impoſſible ; 
for ſooner could I tell you how many 


B 4 fRrars - 
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ſtars there are in heaven, or ſands on 
the ſea-ſhore, or how many virtues Ju- 


_ dith has, (I warrant, you thought I had 


forgot her) or how many of her kiſſes 
will ſatisfy her raviſhed, tranſported, 


ſtark-ſtaring-mad-with-love Chriſtopher. 
Nay, perhaps, were this poſlible to be 


done, prudence and duty would go to- 
gether by the ears, and one ſtrive and 
tus one way, and the other tother,. 
whether I ought to publiſh thefe things 


or not: for perhaps the exuberant glories 


of his life and actions would eclipſe my 
own, and render me a meer noddy in 
compariſon . of him.. And truly things 


being thus, charity begins at home, and 


I ought to have ſome regard for my dear 


ſelf, as well as for my dear father, tho? 


hardly can I pronounce which is moſt 
ſo. However I can ſafely aver, he 
had many a quality of the valuable fort ; 
he was thrifty, and frugal, and careful 
of his family ; gave his ſiſters portions, 
and left a good eſtate and plentiful for- 

tunes 
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tunes among his own hopeful children, 


which in my judgment is commenda- 
tion enough for one father. 


HA FI. 


The editor ſeaſonably introduces here, a de- 
| fence of bad writing. 


TVHE liberty of the preſs is to be 

numbered among the choiceſt 
privileges of a free people. A queſtion. 
it hath been, and a queſtion it is of 
great conſequence to the public, whe- 


ther there be more Fools or KNAVES 


in the world? Nothing can ſo ſoon, or 


ſo effectually determine this point as a 


general indulgence, in virtue of which 
every man may . publiſh what he pleaſes 


without let or moleſtation. By this 


means thouſands of his majeſty's ſubjects 
would appear to have no de/igns in their 


heads, who may now be ſuſpected to 


have bad ones. And therefore, as well 
for 
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for the eaſe and comfort of ſuch, as in 
order to the diſcovery of ſo conſiderable 
and inoffenſive a part of the community, 
I could wiſh to ſee all the Reviewers 
filenced by authority; who are for ever 


laying ſtumbling blocks and diſcourage- 


ments in the way of illiterate and honeſt 
men. Let no one miſapprehend me.— 
I mean not to debar theſe gentlemen of 
the liberty contended for in behalf of 
others; or to inſinuate that the bulk of 
modern critics have no claim to the pro- 
tection of the preſent chapter. l am 
not an enemy to folly, but to the af- 
fectation of wiſdom ; and therefore, 
when the gentlemen juſt named, who 
may now be called fools deponent, will 
commence fools neuter, or fools common, 
they ſhall have my conſent to write 
"till their fingers ach, and their heads 

%% | of 5 
Upon theſe principles, and for the 
aforeſaid purpoſe of diſcrimination, I 
am no more tor aiding and aſſiſting folly 
by 
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by unnatural helps, than for obſtructing 
and incommoding it by ill-natured diſ- 
couragements. For which reaſon I muſt 
proteſt againſt the marble covers, gilt 
backs, pompous frontiſpieces, and other 
adſcititious embelliſhments, by which ſo 
many fine books in the libraries of the 
curious are at once ornamented and diſ- 
guiſed. It is abſurd that any thing ler- 
ftered ſhould appear about the production 
of a fool. NS 

Beſides theſe tricks and contrivances 
will be abſolutely needleſs, when once 
matters are adjuſted ; and it can be ef- 
fectually aſcertained whether ignorance 
or wiſdom ought to be aſhamed of itſelf. 
I would fain aſk the wiſeſt man upon 
earth, (if the monthly reviewers can tell 
me which is he) who have made moft 
miſchief in the world, your arrant 
blockheads, or the knowing ones? your 
wits, and your caſuiſts, forſooth? Are 
not thele latter perpetually running foul 
' of one another, like man and wife, 
1 while 
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while the former are as loving as bro- 
thers? What but the — (what the 


reader pleaſes) of the wiſe hath ſtirred 


the flames of controverſy with the poker 
of diſputation, (I ſpeak in their own 
way) which would have lain dormant 
in the ſmoke of dulneſs and ignorance ? 


What hath ſet ſtates and potentates, 


princes, prelates, and preſbyterian par- 


ſons, and as many cs. as would fill a 
page, together by the ears, like the 


learned polemical billingſgate of mora- 
lifts, critics, philoſophers, politicians, 
and divines ? ——Odds my heart, if I 
am once put in a paſſion, I will engage 
in a couple of chapters to rail all the 
learning among us out of the kingdom. 
A We are told (I think it is by Mar- 
tial the hiſtorian) that ſeven cities (I for- 
get the names of them) were at daggers 
drawn about the carcaſs of Homer; like 
the Greeks and Trojans over the body of 
Patroclus. What a comfortable reverſe 
of things do we ſee at this day, when 

ſeventy- 
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ſeventy-times-ſeven poets may, I will 
not ſay genteelly, but peaceably, be ac- 
commuodated in one city |! 

But not to inſiſt upon the negative ad- 
vantages reſulting from bad writing, and 


on what it vill not, or rather cannot do; 
I muſt aver there are many poſitive cir- 
cumſtances in its favour. Its ſeveral 


domeſtic uſes in the parlour, the garret, 


the kitchen, and the pantry have been 


often expatiated upon by others; and 
whether one book that 1s a friend to a 
man in his neceſſities be not really worth a 


dozen which are immured in a cloſet, he 


cannot poſſibly know what a preſſing ex- 
igence is, who is at a loſs to determine. 
A good book is fit for nothing that I 


know of but to be read ; but a bad one 


will anſwer an innumerable multitude of 
purpoſes, both ſerious and comical. It 
may, for inſtance, be part of a boy's 
kite, a benighted man's lantern, a ſick 
man's opiate, and any man's pane of a 
window. 


W as 
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Was there occaſion I could enlarge 
on theſe, and other collateral advantages 
of bad writing over good, which might 
be mentioned: as this, — that, whereas 
you will be puzzled to death if you do 
not proceed regularly and methodically 
from the very firſt page to the laſt in 
the peruſal of a learned folio, quarto, or 
duodecimo (J do not find any odds), you 
may read in any place, and from any 
chapter or period, the productions of 
the unlearned, with the ſame pleaſure 
and improvement. 

Or this that though it be neceſſary, 
upon many accounts, to keep your ſe- 
veral ſets of good books entire, and 
not unconcatenated, (I ſcorn to ſay, if 
may ſo ſay, when I have ſo ſaid) (pray, 
my lord, is the expreſſion offenſive to 
your eye, to your ear, or to your teeth?) 
you may loſe or give away two or three 
volumes of ſuch a performance as I 
have been recommending, and the work 
ſhall to all intents whatſoever be as com- 

plete 


1 

To be brief In the 
name of the dulleſt of the nine muſes, 
(the muſe that preſided over Ci3ber's 
odes, I don't mean his comedies, I ſay, 
I don't mean his comedies) why ſhould 
dulneſs be contemptible, when every 
one knows how much but mum- 
He who would be further ſatisfied in 
this point ſhould by all means carefully 
peruſe De Prædicamentis, 2 
Poems, —'s Treatiſe upon : 
's Hiſtory of „and every an- 
tient and modern writer who has emi- 


nently contributed to make folly illuſ- 
trious. 


plete as before. 


CHAP. VI. 


The author moralizes here like a philoſopher 
—4 tolerable one. 


— ERE being a convenient loop- 
hole, I can't forbear a little 

ramble into the fertile common place of 
children 
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children's duty and love to their parents, 


both dead and living, and ſhall preſent 


the reader with ſeveral pat, pert, plea- 
ſant ſtories to the purpoſe. 

How much we are obliged to our pa- 
rents, can never be enough accounted; 


that we are ſo both for our being and 


education is equally certain. Being is 


no doubt, in itſelf conſidered, without 


the appendages of any other good, a 


great happineſs, or rather ground of hap- 
pineſs ; for we mult exiſt before we can 
be happy. From our parents, even the 
worſt of men let *em be, this we at leaſt 


receive, But more—they bring us into 
a ſtate wherein every man may have a 
tolerable degree of happineſs, at leaſt 
generally ſpeaking, if it be not his own 


fault. Quiſquæ ſuæ fortune faber. Every 
man is the bricklayer of his own good 


fortune—(or ſmith, or carpenter, which 
you pleaſe). If therefore any object, 
that the being their parents gave em 


makes *em only miſerable, and therefore 


they 
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they be not obliged to thank *em for it, 
they argue very ill, and beſides very 
diſingenuouſly, blaming others for what 
they brought on themſelves; and full as 
juſtly may mankind blame him that 
made them for all the miſeries they could 
not. have felt had they not had a being ; 
whereas the major part of them were un- 
doubtedly brought on themſelves by their 
own follies, and vices ; and that proba- 
bly with much trouble, and at a great 
expence. N 
If they*ll yet farther object, 'tis n't in 
a man's choice to be poor or not, for 
then none would chuſe poverty; 'tis 
ealily anſwer'd, that *tis perhaps much 
more ſo than is generally concluded; 
moſt perſons by idleneſs and careleſſneſs 
reducing themſelves to low circumſtances, 
and then falling foul both on heaven and 
earth, becauſe they are in diſtreſs.- 
Has thy parent given thee being, and can 
he do no more ?— Why he has done very 
fairly for thee already—he has made thee 
Vor. II. CG 2 
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a freeman of the world, and thou haſt 
a range of many a thouſand miles to 


ſeek thy fortune in; and how many are 


there who raiſe themſelves and families 
on no larger a ſtock ? Nay, what eſtate 


was the firſt man born to, independently 


of his perſonal induſtry and diligence ? 

Doſt thou ſay thou art not obliged to 
thy parents for thy being, becauſe they 
gave it thee for their own pleaſure, or 
out of a kind of inſtinct, and almoſt 
neceſſity of nature? Thatẽs a very falſe, 
as well as moſt unmannerly way of ar- 


guing; for it indeed deſtroys the nature 


of all benefits, and leaves no ſuch thing 
as obligation in the world. The argu- 
ment 1s fairly thus We are not obliged 
to any man for any good turn he does 
us in which he takes pleaſure, or, which 
amounts to the very ſame thing in the 
end, which he is under almoſt a necef-_ 
ſity of doing; that indeed is which he 
cannot without ſome pain or inconveni- 
ence to himſelf forbear doing. For to 

be 
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be fair, the argument can riſe no higher. 


Now lay this rule to any benefit in the 
world, and ſee, by Mr. Seneca's leave, 
what work *twill make with it. 

I do the moſt virtuous action, the 


braveſt thing in the world, undoubtedly 


for my own pleaſure or happineſs, and 
that is and ought to be the chief end for 
which I perform it; for why, I'd fain 
know, do I relieve any man that's mi- 


ſerable, but for the pleaſure I myſelf feel 


in doing it, or expect from it ? Is the 
man therefore not obliged to me for 
my kindneſs? Suppoſe, by a kind of 
ſympathy, I feel another man's ſore leg, 
thin jaws, or hungry belly, and ſo even 
in pity to myſelf, and to avoid the in- 
convenience of theſe ſenſations, give him 
a plaiſter, or a ſhoulder of mutton ; is 
he therefore under no obligations to me? 

Yet more; will men own they are ob- 
liged to their parents for a good educa- 
tion? If not, for what in the world ? 
And yet, what's the giving them this 
C2 but 
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but a dictate of nature? A gratification 
of a ſtrong propenſity, which, whoever 
is without, is almoſt as unnatural as the 


parent who would deſtroy the being he 


gave. We do our duty, and we take 


a pleaſure in ſo doing, when we take 
care of the education of thoſe whom 
we brought into the world; and our 


own credit and comfort are concerned in 


this: but if our children are not never- 
theleſs to thank us for our trouble, there 


can be no ſuch thing as a benefit or ob- 
ligation. In ſhort, a perſon's being ob- 


liged to perform a good turn, or taking 


a pleaſure in doing it, cannot alter the 


nature of things. —If 'tis fair arguing 
from contraries, and none ever yet de- 
nied it, why then, if the not doing what 


I'm obliged to deſerves diſgrace and diſ- 


praiſe, and is an injury, the doing what 
I ought and am bound to do merits ho- 


nour, praiſe and acknowledgment. * Tis 


in vain, like the old towring philoſo- 
phers in days of yore, to fit twiſting 
fine 


1 
fine notions together, that are too high 
either for truth or practice; and when 
brought down, and accommodated to 
the ſcene of life, will never ſquare, nor 
ferve any tolerable purpoſe. The freeſt 
thing in the world I may be obliged to 
by the moſt indiſpenſible ties, which yet, 
if perform'd, deſerves the cleareſt and 
loudeſt acknowledgment. What is more 
free, to go back to a former inſtance, 
than a generous man's liberality to a wor- 
thy man in diſtreſs? What's he more 
oblig'd by the laws of our common hu— 
manity to do? What can he take more 
pleaſure in? And yet, what can be a 
greater obligation to the perſon ſo aſ- 
ſiſted. 


CHAP. VIII. The author's, you 
may ſwear it. 


— ELL- this 'tis to read Se- 
neca one notion begets an- 


other, and ſo to the end &'the book, 
C-3 While 
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while my poor father is forgot all this 
while as much as if he never begot me. 


Did you never hear of Boleſlaus — 


that excellent king of Bohemia, who ne- 
ver enter'd upon any important action, 


but out he pull'd the picture of his fa- 


ther, and, after gazing on't, as if it had 


been that of his miſtreſs, uſed ſolemnly 
to deſire be might never do any thing 
unworthy of ſo great a progenitor? Was 
not he an ugly rogue of a fellow? And 


did he not well deſerve ſuch a horrid 
death as got hold of him, who, upon 


ſeeing his poor old father coming to his 
houſe for a meal's meat, (like a greedy- 
gut baſtard as he was for his pains) claps 
me up a fat capon, diſh and all, under 
the table, and perſuades the old gentle- 


man he had nothing for dinner but rack- 


ſtaves? But mark the ſequel. On his 
father's ſhabbing off again to ſeek a din- 


ner where he could catch it, or elſe dine 
with Duke Humphrey, this raſcally ſon of 


his pulls out the diſh again, and thought 
"0 
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to be at it immediately up to the knuc- 
kles, and fetch up all the time he had 


loſt When — O!] lo! behold a won- 


der! this fat capon was turn'd, or me- 
tamorphos'd into a huge over-grown fat 
toad — fough upon't! and in half a 
twinkling ſhot up like an arrow, and 
caught this unnatural wretch by the 
throat, pinching him like a crab till he 
made him yell again; and then crawling 


up to his mouth and noſe, there it ſat 


ſpitting venom at him *till he dropt down 
dead, and never ſpoke a word more. — 
J have ſeen a ballad upon the ſubject, 
and an excellent one it was. If I could 


have procured it, I intended it ſhould 


have appeared here; but as, you will 
take my word for it, the thing is true, 
you need not give yourſelf the trouble 
to enquire after it. But mind the moral, 


and be a dutiful child, if you have a fa- 


ther or mother living ; or elſe get a child, 
1 mean in a lawful way, for yourſelf, 
and ſee how he'll uſe you. For my own 
C4 pat. 
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part I am ſo affected with this ſtory, that, 


notwithſtanding ſome paſt declarations, 


Jam reſolved to ſpend two or three more 


chapters upon certain circumſtances re- 
lating to my own poor father, not ſo 


much to ſhew my wit, as my wonderful 


and moſt exemplary gratitude. ? 
CHAP. I. 


In which the author, like an honeſt man, is 


as good as his word. 


EST I ſhould have the ſame ill for- 
tune with the man mentioned a 
page or two ago (though J confeſs I 
did not ſee him after he was dead) Pm 


reſolved to make much of my father, 


now he's not only old, but dead, and 
not only dead, but rotten ; although 
his name ſtill ſmells ſweeter than balſam, 


even ſweet as the breath of my fragrant 


aromatical Judith. 
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Ay, dead he is ſure enough, after he 
had carefully bound me *prentice, as I 
told you before, and you ſhall hear 
hereafter—he's as dead as Nebuchadnez- 
zar — though his fame ſhall never die, 
while either his ſon, or his ſon's ſon ſhall 
remain alive. And I will have a ſon 
for my father's ſake. But when and 
how did he die? and where? and where- 
fore? and for what reaſon — quis? quid? 

ubi ? quibus? & c. &C. 
Io the when, I anſwer, November 4; 
1674, an. ælat, 48; and that's as much 
as many an honeſt man gets for his epi- 
taph - but every honeſt man is not my 
father. | 

And being dead, *twill be very con- 
convenient to give him ſpeedy burial, 
i. e. as ſoon as decently and ſafely may 
be. One may be too haſty in that mat- 
ter. Duns Scotus, who had as ſubtle a 
head as my father for his life, was yet 
fool'd out of this world that way, and 
buried alive, poor wretch! It has been 
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many a man's caſe, I ſay a coffin has; 
and a confounded hard caſe too the phi- 
loſopher found it notwithſtanding his 
knack at ſolving difficulties. Don't 


laugh—'tis no laughing buſineſs. To 
prevent this ſmall inconvenience, his re- 


lations wiſely fearing my father might 
have three lives, becauſe my mother 
had two, who was ſo much weaker than 
him, kept him above ground ten days 


after his death, to ſee whether he in- 


tended to come back again; but finding 


him in earneſt, and ſtill remaining in 


the ſame ſullen humour, they then 
would wait no longer, but &en heav'd 
him into his laſt tenement in the chan- 
cel. 


And there let him lie *till I come to 


him—and how ſweetly ſhould he and 
I and Judith lie there together in one an- 
other's arms? Lie further father; you 
have got all the bed to yourſelf, and 
thruſt us out upon the bedſtead ; but 
though you had poſſeſſion firſt, yet two 
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to one are odds. However, I'll be a 
dutiful ſon, dead and living; and ra- 
ther he upon the boards than hurt your 

ribs, which by this time may be a little 
tender. Mercy on us! - we ſhall ne- 
ver get to London! 1 tell you we are 
within a very few chapters of it, if you 
will have but patience. Suppoſe I have 
a mind to put off my account of it *till 
the tenth volume, can you help your- 
ſelf? —Sit ſtill then, and I'll uſe you 
better chan you deſcrve, it may be. 
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CHAP, X. 


Which, by the author's leave, I think ſhould 
have been the IXth. 


"ELL remembered I ſhould 
have told you how my father 
died, before how he was buried. — Sir, he 
died like an honeſt and brave man, as 
he had liv'd; for ſure having liv'd fo 
well almoſt fifty years, he could ne*er 
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be to learn to die well for one quarter 
of an hour. He looked as if he would 


have put death out of countenance, as 
if he rather wiſh'd it than fear'd it not 


becauſe he was frowardly weary of this 
life, but rationally aſſured of a better. 
He was not like that fool of a philoſo- 
pher, who, after ſome three or four- 
ſcore years huffing God and man, and 
pretending to teach them both more 
than they knew before, had not learned 


wit enough all that while to know whi- 


ther he was going, and could leave no 
wiſer ſaying behind him than that of 


the poor heathen — Quæ nunc abibis in lo- 


ca? He had found a hole to creep out 
of the world at, and was going to take 
a long leap in the dark, he could not 
tell whither.— 

Next, where did he die? — why at 
—a certain place in England, that you 
ſhall not know *till you find his epi- 
taph ; nor perhaps then, 
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Laſt of all, quare, wherefore, or for 
what reaſon? Why that's a very Iriſh 


queſtion ſeemingly now, though it is aſk- 


ed in Latin. I ſcorn to put the world 
off with that vulgar anſwer, as trite as 
Natcliſf- highway, for want of breath, or 


becauſe he could live no longer; be- 


cauſe every magpye dies at that rate, 


and for ſuch ſage reaſons : — But my 
father's death, as well as his life, was 
very extraordinary. 

The cauſe then of the fatal diſſolu- 
tion of that beloved life, more precious 
than both the Indies, was no other than 


the incurable putrefaction of ſome mor- 


bid juices in the renal concavities. To 
ſpeak plain (for I write for every body, 
though I proteſt it's much harder to 
ſtoop my notions to people's capacities, 
than at firſt to invent them) he died of 
the ſtone in the kidneys or bladder, (I 
can't be poſitive) after the moſt exqui- 
ſite torments, equall'd by nothing but 
his patience.— There's a father if you 

talk 
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talk of a father I muſt, I may, I ſhall, 


1 will be as proud of him as Alexander 
was of Jove. 


Not Great AL cipESs, fam'd TYRINTHIAN hero, 
Who ſlew the fifty headed HYDRA fell, 
And dread NEMÆEAN quadruped.— 


Not he, nor e'er a heroic kilcow of 'em 
all, ever kick'd up with half a quarter 
of that conſtancy and gravity with which 
Kit Wag ſtaff's father did ——who was 
rackt and tormented worſe with that mil- 
ſtone of a ſtone he carry'd about with him 
than Hercules was With his poiſon'd jer- 


kin. 


r 


chapter of wonders; or the author's 
reports. 


I Have heard of a perſon yet living, 
who had a ſtone in his kidneys of 
ſuch a prodigious magnitude, that it fill'd 


vp 
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up almoſt all the concavity of his car- 


caſe ; and you might eaſily feel it thro? 


his fleſh if you laid your hand on his 
back. I can't ſay what truth there is 
in't; nor wou'd the world any ſooner 
believe me ſhould I aſſure em that the 


ſtone in my father's body was ſo im- 


menſe, that I've often wonder'd it did 
not bunch up behind, and give him a 
hump- back; or at leaſt overpoiſe him 
in walking, and drag him backward 
with its incredible weight. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


The editor takes this opportunity to inſert a 
chapter of material intelligence. 


On the 1ſt of June will be publiſhed, 


(To be continued monthly, in ſmall 


pocket volumes, *till the whole is 
completed) 


Vol. I. (price 11 6d. ) of 
A New Work, entitled, 
THE BRITISH MERCHANT F; or Com- 


mercial Biographer. Being a ſelect col- 


lection of the lives at large of the moſt 
eminent merchants, traders, dealers, and 
chapmen, from the conqueſt to the reign 
of GeorGE II. incluſive, in the cities 
of Lox DON and Br1sTOL, and the town 
of LIVEN POOL. The whole faithfully 
extracted from authentic account-books, 
and written intelligence; and abounding 
wich an infinite variety of anecdotes and 
entertaining 
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entertaining ſecrets relative to the myſte- 
ry of trade, in all its branches, both by 
ſea and land; and containing much ſu- 


perfluous knowlege, and many genuine 
narratives of ſeveral perſons and facts, 
hitherto unknown to, or unnoticed by 


the public. Adorned with copper- plates 
neatly engraved. With vol. i. will be 
given three curious heads, viz. thoſe of 
the cebrated London Prentice, and the 
famous Whittington and his Cat. The 
whole being intended as a ſupplement to 


the BR-T-sH Pl-T-RCH. 


N. B. It is computed, this work will 
be compriſed in about two hundred and 
fifty volumes at moſt; but if there be 
any overplus, they ſhall be given gratis 
to the purchaſers of the former vo- 
lumes. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
A Ddrefſſes to the public, with what is 
„called a plan of the work, are, 
upon theſe occaſions become ſo hack- 
Vor. II. D . 
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* ney'd, and are in reality in themſelves 
c fo fallacious, that the authors of the 
„BRTITIsH MERCHanT beg leave* to 
hope their candid readers will ſuſpend 
their judgments of this work till the 


whole is finiſhed; when we doubt not, 
they will be ſo perfectly ſatisfied of the 


nature of our deſign, and our induſtry in 
proſecuting it, as never to be purchaſers 
of any other work of this kind. 


CHAP. XII. 


The author continues to be very nonſenſical, 


or very ſatyrical, as before. 


Owever he died; dead he is and 
buried - but not without his tak- 

ing a decent civil leave of the world 
he was not in ſo grrat haſte to be ſo 


unmannerly, or rub off without telling 


any body. 
Some of his laſt advice to us his be- 
loved off-ſpring was, that we ſhould 
os live 
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live in peace, and love one another; 
which thoſe of my brethren who don't, 
who love others better than they love 


me their brother, ay, and their elder 
brother, their hope, and prop of their 
family, their Chriſtopher I ſay no more, 
but let them look to it, and get off as 


well as they are able. And may Kit. 
Wag ſtaff get over that troubleſome ditch 

that parts this world and the other as 
well as his father did, when it comes 
to his turn to leap! _ ; 


Thoſe ſhapes of torture which to view in paint 
Would make another faint, 

He did endure in true reality, 

And feel what they could hardly bear to ſee. 

His ſoul as freely from his body went, 
As if both parted by conſent : 

No murmur, no complaining, no delay—— 

Only a figh !—Ah Jon Ah Nan! and ſo away. 


Well—I proteſt a man's genius im- 


proves with uſing it; the reader may 


well wonder at ſome great maſter ſtrokes 
his D 2 = 
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in poetry among my works, and many 
of them ſo ſtrangely like what he has 
ſeen in other places ;—for good wits 
will jump—and yet others ſo very un- 
like—for I ſcorn always to thieve ; and 
indeed hope no man will own any of his 
goods upon my ground—but this won- 
der will be a little moderated, when [ 
tell him a ſecret (that laſt ſentence 
vas a long one; I hope all was right.) 
*Tis that I and certain near and dear 
friends of mine uſed a long time to 
write epiſtles in verſe to one another, 
which fo ſtrangely improv'd my hand 
at it, that were that learned and reverend 
author Mr. John Bunyan yet living, I 
would not fear to enter the liſts with him 


in poetry, rhyme for rhyme, rapture for 


rapture, my pen and ink to his budget; 


and let him drop diftichs as long as he 


would, as the blind beggar and the 
knight did their gold, I wou'd not fear 


keeping pace with him. *Twas this, I 


lay, which brought me to be as you ſee, 
1 5 gentle- 
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gentlemen.— I vow there's no cheat in 


me— be you but judges now —take the 
laſt verſe. . 
—Ab John! A Nan! and ſo away. 
— How ſoft, how natural and eaſy— 
is it not fine is it to be match'd again? 
O envy, envy! thou dumb beaſt thou 
It thou wilt not ſpeak, hold thy tongue! 
while I explain to ſuch as better deſerve 
it, the meaning of that verſe whereof 


thy ears are not worthy.—Ab John! 


Ab Nan!—You muſt know my name 
—Hold, hold, —I cry you mercy, Mr. 


Reader, twas out before I was aware 


of it ——You mult know my father had 


a a friend whoſe name was John, and he 


had a ſiſter whoſe name was Nan (Nan 
by corruption, Ann by baptiſm). So theſe 
two he called upon the very laſt words 
he ſaid in this world —and then he died 
for good and all—and I won't diſturb 
him more, and could almaſt reſolve not 
to tell you a word more about him— 


but, *tis hard for friends to part, —Why 


D 3 ſpare 
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ſpare me a page or two more, you'll 


be never the poorer yourſelves at the 
year's end. Do be obliging, complai- 


ſant, and civil, as I'll be to you when 


vou write a book, and don't give me 
the lye, or call me flatterer, when I aſ- 
ſure you that my father was you 
have heard what already—and that 1 
dream'd of his death three days before 


I heard of it; — though I am confident 
there have been falſer things chronicled 


than either of theſe.---Bur I muſt juſt 
give you my father's epitaph, or I fancy 
he'll ne'er reſt in peace (you'll never 
ſee his tomb) by which his character 
will appear to have been made up of 
whatever is good in other men; as the 
painter's Venus was from all the fine v wo- 
men in the country. 
Here lieth, &c. 

He was capable of every thing, and 
proud of nothing; nay rather actually 
maſter of all things, of all the 5 0 
tions which could be found or named: 

Hie 
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---He had a tongue fit to converſe with 
angels, and a heart yet better than that 
tongue; for *twas fo full of virtue and 
goodneſs, that it was never to be ex- 
hauſted. By an unparalleled reach of 
underſtanding, he ſoared above the high- 
eſt, all other perfections being ſo far 
from matching his, that they deſerve 
not to be mentioned; the great diſtance 
between them made them appear like a 
little molehill by the ſide of a mountain, 
ſcarce to be ſeen, and lefs to be regard- 
ed. In a place of Athens when one 
named Plutarch, the echo anſwered phi- 
loſophy (if he that tells the ſtory don't 
lye) ; ſo, ſhould his name be mentioned 
there, *rwou'd certainly anſwer either 
virtue or Thomas, &c, 
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CH-A-F. AV; 


Here, as well as any where, may be intro- 
duced the editors following advertiſement 


I Tus. r B LI. 


Hereas many gentlemen, ladies, 


and others, have frequent occa- 


ſion for ready- made letters, upon all ſorts 


of ſubjects; poems, odes, and ballads, 
&c. of all ſizes and kinds, but moſtly 
in the love way; good charafters for 
news- papers; epitaphs, &c. &c. &c. ; 
this is to give notice, that there is 
now ſet up in ſtreet, near 


ſquare, an office, which is to be called 
by the name of, 


The PUBLIC OCCASIONAL Compos1TION 


OrFiIce ; 


where all perſons may be accommo- 
dated with all manuſcript literary arti- 
cies, 
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cles, at a quarter of an hour's notice, 


and upon reaſonable terms: 


By an able MasTER of wWwRITIVOG with 
proper ASSISTANCE from both UNI- 
VERSITIES, | 


We think it needleſs to expatiate up- 
on the great utility of an eſtabliſhment, 


of which the uſe and advantage cannot 


but ſufficiently appear to every one who 


conſiders the many difficulties of true 


writing, and the inconveniencies which 
numbers of ladies and gentlemen, either 


far want of leiſure or capacity, are every 


day put to, to expreſs their thoughts 


with delicacy, propriety, and conſiſt- 


ence, and in words accurately ſpelt, as 


well as judiciouſiy choſen, We ſhall only 


ſay, that we deſpair not of giving ſatiſ- 
faction to all who ſhall apply for our aſ- 
ſiſtance; and to convince the world that 
we have their benefit in view rather than 
our own emolument, in the preſent im- 
| portant 


8] 
portant and extenſive undertaking, we 
ſhall here ſet down the prices of a few 


principal articles, and ſuch as, we ap- 
prehend, there will be the greateſt de- 
mand for. 5 


All applications, or letters petitionary 
for preferment eccleſiaſtical, civil, or 


military, to pay poundage, at the rate 


only of a penny in the pound, accord- 
ing to the fair valuation of one whole 
year's income of the promotion applied 
for. And in caſe of ſucceſs, letters 
of thanks ſhall be ſupplied gratis. 


All plain, common, proſe love-let- 


ters, with a reaſonable quantity of pra- 
teſtations, tears, fighs, and groans, &c. 
fit for country-gentlemen, or reputable 


tradeſmen, (and their anſwers) ſhall be 


furniſhed at three-pence a line ;—and 
Poſt ſeripts, not exceeding two lines, ſhall 


be allowed the purchaſer. But ſuch as 
are ſuited to the caſes of people of high 


birth, faſhion, and fortune, and require 
being ornamented with poeticel rants, 


It 
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ſoſt ſongs, epigrammatic turns, ſimiles, hy- 
per boles, amprecations, fainting fil 5, ange- 


lical tranſports, &c. &c. ſhall pay tre· 
ble price. 


NM B. The beſt Pindario odes at two. 


ſhillings and ſix-pence per ſtanza. 


Characters for news-papers, or inſcrip- 
tions for monuments, ta be rated accord - 
ing to the qualities and excellencies of 


the parties concerned. The virtues, | 


upon an average, ſhall be valued at one 


Shilling each; nablemen's and gentlemen's 


titles, pedigrees, &c. ſhall be allowed for 
nothing into the bargain. 


Epitaphs in verſe (under eight lines) 


at ſix-pence apiece, or five ſhillings a 


dozen. N. B. We have a plain, ordi- 
nary ſort for country church-yards which 
will come cheaper. Allowances to 


curates, and ſuch as fell them again, 


2 We propoſe likewiſe to deal in 
the abu way, and to lay in a ſtock 
ſufficient 
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ſufficient to furniſh young phy/ictans, 


with medical preſcriptions for all ordinary 


caſes; and divines with Jenn" Cans ſer- 


Mons as good as new. 

Alſo, forms of leaſes, bonds, wills, 
acquittances, notes of all ſorts, &c. &c. 
at half the price they are uſually ſold 
for by attormes. In one word, we 
can aſſure the public, that we ſhall ne- 


ver be wanting in our endeavours. to 


anſwer their expectations, and that eve- 


ry article we purpoſe dealing in ſhall 
be an original | in its kind. 


CHAP. XV. 


| The author's account of London, with 


other curious particulars, 


Promiſe the reader to play at bob- 
cherry with him no more; but, being 
arrived now at London in good earneſt, 
will give him ſuch a deſcription of that 
famous 
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famous city as, I'll be bold to ſay, the 


world can't parallel. 


——And yet my mind miſgives me 
a little This is a buſineſs of much con- 
ſequence, which I am going to dive over 
head and ears into. Some preparatory 


ſtep ought to be taken. I wiſh I knew 


which is the city-muſe of all thoſe nine 
gentlewomen, who are ſo civil as to help 


a lame dog of an author over a ſtile, if 
he has face enough to aſk for aſſiſtance. 


I would certainly invoke her in manner 
and form extraordinary. 

Immortal CLoacina, ſweeteſt pow'r 
Hang it, I am not ſure that is her 
name, ſo I'll &en budge on in plain, 
honeſt proſe without her. So, Reader, 
do not be too ſevere upon me; you ſee 
I muſt ſtand upon my own bottom at 
laſt. Conſider I am neither philoſopher, 
painter, poet, (certain occaſions except- 
ed, you know,) chief-juſtice, common- 
council-man, aſtrologer, or biſhop, but 
a poor, raw, London apprentice, —Let 

| me 
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me be bound though, now I think 6n't ; 
for mine being, you muſt underſtand, a 


kind of a rambling trade, I ſhall be able 


to give a better account of matters after 
Jam ſettled a little in my occupation. 
To diſpatch this then as haſtily as poſ- 


ſible—Ehis Indenture witneſſeth— 


That I Cbriſtopher Wag ſtaff, of the towi 
of —— in the county of —— Ac. But 


not fo trouble you with all on't; I was 


bound to that honeſt man my maſter, as 
well as he to me, before the chamberlain 


of London, (and a good comely looking 


gentleman he was, I can tell you,) for 
ſeven years, the inſtrument bearing date 
from December 7, 1674.—Now you ex- 
pect my maſter's name, ſign, trade, and 
all that no thank you—1I ha'n't forgot 
my indentures - herein I {wore to keep 
his ſecrets - and this being both his and 
my own, if you'd rip up my guts for't, 
you ſhould not have it. 


And what good would it do you if 
you had it? The deſcription of London 
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will be ten times more to the purpoſe, 
which I'll promiſe you, as being the beſt 
flower in the book, ſhall be my maſter- 
piece—And therefore TI} begin with the 


name of it methodically. 
W hence now ſhould that be derived 


but from King Lud, the founder, the 


fon or father, *tis no great matter which, 
of the famous King Bladud, that flew I 


know not how many miles an hour, and 


ſet the devil a boiling his coppers at Bath, 


I don't know how many thouſand years 
ago.— What would people have more 


can there be a clearer argument that this 


is true, than the very gate's being called 


Ludgate to this day, after his name ?--- 
One can ſcarce tell what this infidel world 


will believe--- Why there's a great many 


ſcore of ſreemen priſoners in Ludgate (ſome 


of my acquaintance to my ſorrow) who 


will take their corporal oaths to the truth 


of all this, as freely as they would, that 


they ben't worth five farthings a piece, 


if that would get *em out again. 
But 
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But for more weighty arguments —— 
what an unanſwerable one is there near 
this gate, beſides the gate itſelf! Is not 
there a ſign with the three kings upon't, 
one of which was the founder both of 


the gate and city adjoining--- Androgeus, 


Lup, and Temautius, or ſome ſuch 
name ?----] can't imagine what can be 
plainer. How many millions of men 
have been contented with this etymology 


before ever we were born? *Tis there- 


fore in vain to trouble you with a rabble 


of other derivations, or make you writhe 
your mouth five hundred ways with a 
company of cramp Welſh words, from 


which ſome will have London derived.--- 
You may therefore let alone both Lhong 
Dinan, which ſignifies Shipton, or a town, 
famous for the multitude of its ſhips and 
navigation---and Lthwindian from Libwin, 
ſignifying fortified woods, in which the 
ancient Britons built their towns, or 
which rather indeed were their very towns, 
before the Romans beat em into more 
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wit: I ſay, you may let alone both theſe 


cramp words, and their pedigrecs or de- 
rivations, as Lthwin from wood, and 


dian, which is the tail of the word, from 


Diana; (ſo let her look to it) and be con- 
tent with what I have made out to you 
already much better than theſe elf cru- 
cifiers of Janguage can do with their 
hard names, and proud conſonants that 


wont ſuffer a quiet vowel to keep them 


company. 
Let this be how *twill, if what I have 


ſaid cannot be believed, neither will this 


{queamiih world, ſo much wiſer grown 
all o'th' ſudden than their great grand- 
fathers, have any faith in t'other name 


of this famous city, more antient than 


this; and yet Julius Cæſar, who built the 
tower of London, and put the lions in't, 
as ſure as ever King Lud built Ludgate, 


calls it Troynovant---or ſomething ſo like 


it, that *tis only altering five or ſix let- 
ters, and *rwill be the ſelf- ſame word.--- 


Now thoſe who ha'n't a mind to be 
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thought high-born, and nobly-deſcend- 
ed, may even Jaugh at this name as well as 
the other; but all true Trejans muſt needs 
be proud of ſuch honourable and worthy 
forefathers---who were ſuch indefatiga- 
ble ramblers---firſt from Troy to Greece--- 
then to Lal), then hither and thither, 
and nobody knows where, *till they 
landed at Totneſs, and afterwards built 
Troynovant, or New Troy---as I told you 
before. And if all this ben't enough, 
read old Jeffery over, and fee if he can 
ſatisfy you any better. 


CHAP. XVI. 


The author makes a tranſition from names 
to things. 


ET'S begin at Cornbill, and the Royal 
| Exchange ſce how things alter 
New Troy is juſt the reverſe of the Old, 
and inſtead of. nunc ſeges eft ubi Troja 
fuit---corn grows where Troy town ſtood, 
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tis now quite the contrary, Troy ſtands 


where corn did grow—or at leaſt was 
brought to market—where now commo- 


dities a little more precious are traffick'd 
for. 

But when I firſt came under the Ex- 
change gate----bleſs my ears what a buz 
there was---*twas high-change, and ſuch 


a nation of folk, that 1 concluded it 
muſt needs be either a church or a fair. 
----And as they humm'd like bees, fo 


they ſwarm'd like *em---in and out, and 
out and in again, backward and forward 
like the tide at London bridge. — Now 
while poor Chriſtopher ſtood harmleſsly 
ſtaring upon ſome trinkets they had there 
to ſell, comes the eddy of a crowd, and 
runs him into that whirlpool of man be- 
fore he knew where he was.---But what 
a picture of this world did I find there, 
or rather of that below it! 
---Here was a fat Jew ſtrutting, and 
a lean chriſtian cringing; a thin old 
es uſurer 
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uſurer bobbing, and a jolly young heir 
nibbling, and juſt fit for ſealing. A 


ſurly ſea captain ſwearing as loudly 


as he ever did at fea in a ſtorm. 
One merchant who had received the 
news of a wreck, biting his nails, and 
the innocent paper; another, who 


had heard of the ſafe arrival of his 


ſhip, pluming and cocking, and exhalt- 
ing himſelf higher than the *Change 


ſteeple —Well thought on—we'll ſtep 


up that way. 
Nay—ift this be not paradiſe, why 
then a London *prentice will never find 
it in this town while he lives. 
*Tis a meer Spring-garden within doors 
---a Moorfies walk---a Sir George Whit- 
more's---a muſic-houſe---an every thing. 
Here's ſtreets, and ſigns, and paint, and 
rogues, and jilts, and dogs, and fops, 
and fools, and women ;---lads ogling, 
laſſes winking, maids flickering, wives 
plotting, muity batchelors moulding, 


and 
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and over grown thornbacks deſpairing, 
and juſt ready to hang themſelves in 


ſome of their own inkle. 


Do you ſce that ſign there? ——The 
— who would think that modeſt 
creature which makes up her mouth like 


aà button-hole, was no longer ago than 


laſt night with *ſquire „ at the-- 
a--a--ay z; what bulineſs had ſhe there? 


that's the queſtion — Buſineſs? why 


ſuch buſineſs as others would have been 


glad of as well as ſhe—Fating of oyſ- 
ters, and what hurt's in that? — Tour 


ſervant, ladies. —I am got now into 
Lombard ſtreet. 

Mercy on us | what cart loads of mo- 
ney were there tumbled over one an- 
other? I cou'd not have thought Plutus 
himſelf had been ſo rich - but the truth 
is, he employs a great many FACTORS 
I wandered from one end of the ſtreet 
to the other, and, in a little ſhop among 
all the reſt, ſaw one which look'd like 
an honeſt man. —There was not a ſingle 

E-23 ſoul 


170 
ſoul in his ſhop beſides himſelf, who a 
was exerciſing his patient elbows an ö f 
the obdurate counter. F 

This was many years ſince, and the | 

city increaſing every day, if there was 
one honeſt man there then, how many 
muſt there be by this time ? 

Methinks the very fight of ſuch g 
wealth revives me, and I begin to fancy | 
the gingling of ſo much money would 
as ſoon make one rich, as the ſmell of 
Toaſt beef would fill one's belly. 

—— Yet avaunt, thou foul fiend ! I will 
not be contaminated | O Mammon I 
dety thee---Doſt ſneer ? doſt laugh? 
doſt glow at me ?---Nay---*tis all one--- 
Fil keep out of thy clutches it poſſible 
---P}] ramble far enough off from thy 
ravenous maw.---I'll ramble, I ſay once 
more, to Amſterdam, Leghorn, China, 
Tartary, through air, earth, purgatory, N 
and the world in the moon, before I'll 
have any thing to do with thee, unleſs ; 
in a civil way---In a---way of trade--- | = 
as 
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as one dealer with another, honeſtly and 


fairly, and ſo forth. 

O Gold ! O Gold I- Let me ſee, - -What 
rhimes to gold---why the lions in the 
Tower come next---'tis no matter for 


rhyme- now for iy mpathy and antipa- 


thy. 


C H AP. XVII 


Vith which the editor preſents his comp: ; 
ments to the reader. 


HERE is ſomething ſo truly Shan- 

dean in the phænomenon over the 

leaf, that I hope, Sir, you will beſtow 
a proper degree of attention upon it. 
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So- you have examined it well. 
Pleaſe to tell me then, Whether you take 
it to be a mathematical figure, the plan 
of a grid-iron, or the ſkeleton of a mul- 
tiplication table? 


CHAP. XVIIL 


Contains the author”s account of the lions, and 
other odd things in the tower. 


OUR lion is a ſtrange animal; ſome- 

times as fierce as ] can't think of 
a fimile ,-— and ſometimes as meek as a 
mouſe. A woman with child (I ſcorn 
to ſay by whom) was one of the party, 
when I went to pay my reſpects to the 
four-footed monarch, and his royal fa- 
mily in the tower. When, wonderful to 
tell, and, by a natural conſequence, to be 
believed, they all to a ſingle beaſt began 
roaring louder than the guns on a coro- 
nation-day ; the very foundations of the 
gate trembled, the artillery carriages rol- 
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led back ſome yards, the portcullis dropt 
down for fear, and the water in the Thames 

ſpouted as high as the monument. In the 
interim accidentally ſteps into the place a 
true maid, a beauteous virgin; when lo! 
down laid theſe angry creatures as calmly 
as lambs; they grin'd, they fawn'd, they | 
wagged their tails; not with ſuch a tre- 
mendous {weep as before, but as mildly 
and gently as the poetical Zephyrs ſtroke 
the velvet leaves; their late erected manes 
lay as flat as a dog's; and they purred 
as innocently as young kittens. — The 
keeper declared he had not ſeen them ſo 
tame for a long time. — 
Who to look upon *em now would 
think theſe creatures had torn out the 
hearts and guts of ſo many flocks of 
harmleſs lambs, or gentle fawns? —Who 
would think they &er had roar'd in 
Mauritanian delerts, 
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[ Where ſwift Numidians, on the ſun-burnt ſhore, : } 
. With ſhow'rs of darts and jav'lins urg'd their fate; 


While 
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1 
While with a generous rage, the kingly captives 
Leap o'er the toils, and ſcatter woman, man, 
And ſucking child, horſe, aſs, dog, cat, and king; oY 
For All's one that comes near em. 


There's a riſe and a fall—there's two 


as natural tranſitions or rambles from 


low to high, and high to low,—(I am 
above being compared with any one but 


myſelf) as you'll find again in all my 


works. 
But now P11 tell you a ſtrange ſtory, 


and a true one, as ever Pliny, or what's 


his name told in their lives ; gentle- 
men of ſuch ſtrict honour and irreproach- 
able veracity, that they would no more 
impoſe upon the world than Monfeur le 
Blank, or Sir John Mandevil.— Tis con- 
cerning the ſtrange nature, gratitude, and 
generoſity of theſe lions.— N. B. This 
is a very ſerious ſtory ; it hath ſomething 


of the nature of a fable in it; and if any 


of my readers have heard it already, all 
] can ſay is, they are more knowing than 
I could have imagined. However, no 

great 
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great harm will be done; for it is not 
above a leaf or two to the next chapter. 
— Farther, courteous reader, if thou art 


alone, I would adviſe you to read this 


ſtory inwardly, and to thyſelf, for the 
benefit of thy lungs, and to prevent falſe 


emphaſis and bad pronunciation. If thou 


art in company, and deſired to read out, 
e' en read it as well as thou canſt. 

& Acertain ſoldier met one day, much 
« againſt his wWiIl, aworſhipful old lion, in 


„ the middle of an unfrequented wood. 
« Androcles (1 think that was his name) 
<« was in ſuch bodily fear, that, had he 


ce been a Chriſtian, I ſuppoſe, he would 
have ſaid his prayers; had he been a 


« Papiſt, he would have told his beads; 


« but, as he was but an arrant heathen, 
&« jt is no great matter what he did. 
«© However, to his great ſurpriſe, (it is 
in no hiſtory ſaid, to his ſorrow) the 
royal beaſt meekly approached him 
with the air and look of a petitioner ; 
« and held out one of his paws to him, 
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not barely in amity, but by way of 


application for relief. Our ſoldier, 


(who before had rather have faced ten 
enemies in the feld than one lion in a 
foreſt) taking heart hereupon, ſoon 
perceived a large thorn in the foot of 
his moſt obedient humble ſervant the 


lion, and with ſome difficulty extrac- 
ted it, to the inexpreſſible comfort of 


his dumb patient; who, as he had 


ſolicited aſſiſtance in forma pauperis, re- 


tired into his thicket after having paid 
ſome antick compliments of thanks to 
his doctor. 

«© Some time after, Androcles had the 
1] fortune to be taken priſoner in battle 
by the Romans, and was mercifully con- 
demned by thoſe brave people to hght 
with a lion in the Circus Maximus; a 
place not much unlike the Bear-garden 
in London. (All civilized countries have 
theſe places of diverſion.) Accord- 
ingly, he ſtood armed upon a kind of 
ſtage, expeCting the hungry foe. The 
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There's an old ſtory well told; the 
moral of it is torn out, but may be gueſ- 


1781 
den was thrown open; the foe appea- 
red, rolling his fiery eyes, grinding his 
famiſh*d jaws, and laſhing his hollow 
ſides. But upon fight of his anta- 
goniſt, he gave ſigns of the utmoſt 
complacency and ſatisfaction; he gam- 
boPd about him with tranſport ; he 
licked his hand; and (to cloſe the la- 
borious deſcription) at laſt he lay down 
at his feet with the gentleneſs and fa- 
miliarity of a ſpaniel dog that has had 


ſomething. more than bones for his 


dinner. It ſeems this lion was the 
very identical one which the ſoldier 
had reheved in the foreſt; and it is 
the opinion of all hiſtorians and natu- 
raliſts whatever (as much as they love 
to differ from one another) that this 
action amounts upon the whole to a 
tolerable proof of the gratitude and 
generoſity of the beaſt, or beaſts, we 
have been diſcourſing of.“ 


ſed 
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ſed at by any perſon of a moderate capa- 
city; and I hope none but ſuch will buy 


this book. But ſuppoſe we take a little 


refreſhment here; as there is no extraor- 


dinary connection between this chapter 


and the next, it will be no great inconve- 
nience to us. 


CHAP. XIX. 
A farther account of what the author ſaw © 
in the tower; with many obſervations, and 


moſt of them pretty much to the purpoſe. 
| FTER I had taken leave of the 


lions, I went incontinently to the 
armory, where I ſaw arms enough to 
frighten all the citizens in London the 
gentlemen of the train bands excepted |! 
Here I ſaw weapons, offenſive and de- 
fenſive, enough for half a dozen cam- 
paigns. Here too, or not far off, J ſaw 
the glories of England, the royal crown 
and ſ{ccpter---which (by the by) had like 


do 
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to have taken a ramble as well as I, and 


to have been exiled after their owner was 
come home that cunning rogue Blood 


having enticed 'em to run away with 
him.—l don't care if I tell you the ſtory, 


becauſe *tis a pretty one, and becauſe I 


have a knack at a ſtory, you know.— 
I can't tell well how it happened, out 


happen it did, that theſe two mighty 


monarchs, colonel B/ood the firſt and 
king Charles the ſecond, fell out, and 


declared open war againſt one another; 


the colonel having been out- law'd, and 
ſo being no longer under the king's pro- 
tection. He, finding his forces were ſcarce 
ſo many or ſo ſtrong as his adverſary's, 
betakes himſelf to ſtratagem, and diſ- 
guiſes himſelf (a fly toad) in a gown and 


caſſock of all the things in the world; 


and, having laid horſes at convenient 
places, ſlips into the tower, and binding 


and gagging the poor old man, away 


whips he up the top of three kingdoms 


in a ſatchel under his upper habiliment.. 
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So off he marches with his prize :---But 
the angel that guards the Eon monar- 
chy ſent home the old man's fon juſt in 


the nick, who finding his father in ſuch 
a peaceable poſture quickly releaſed him, 


and out came all the truth.— Twas not 
long, you may believe, before a fearful 
hubbub was ſet up for the loſt perquiſites. 


— Blood had paſled one gate before, at the 


ſecond the cry reached him, and the war- 
dens oppoſe his paſſage. He had not 


much to ſay for himſeif, but up went his 


brawny paw---ſowſe down goes one on 
one ſide, and the other on t'other, and 


away marches he between, cuffing his 


way through *em all like a Hercules ; and 


out he gets as far as the wharf, when a 


grim porterly cowardly.rogue ſneaks be- 


hind him, and hits him one unlucky re- 
membrance under the ear; lo down went 


crown, ſcepter, gown, and colonel alto- 


_ gether, as flat as a flounder ; up they took 


him again, and carried him before the 
king.— But I happening that day not to 
Vol. II. F 
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be of the council can't ſo well tell you 


what diſcouſe theſe two great perſons had 


together, nor what articles were drawn 
between *em----only Blood came offt---a 


treaty was made, and he lived many a 
fair year after. 


I obſerved little elſe in the tower worth 
noting, except a kind of an engine like 


a ſcholar's horſe; a wooden ſort of a 
ſteed, quite the reverſe of maſter Sinon's; 


for as that carried ſoldiers in his belly. 


this does on its back. But what's that 


to honeſt Chriſtopher ? It ſhall be a fair 
warning to him however; for if he &er 
turn ſoldier, if ſuch be the preferment 
thoſe poor creatures muſt meet with, 
he*il be content to be mounted there, 
with a whole file of muſquets at his heels, 
till king James comes home again. 


But left he ſhou'd be preſſed for a ſol- 


dier, and made valourous againſt his will, 


he's reſolved to ſtay in that dangerous 
place no longer. Away then trudged 


Chriſtopher ; and, becauſe he wou'd be 


{ure 
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ſure to be far enough out of miſchief, 
runs up and down two or three ftreets 
before he could recover his fright, and 
then made the beſt of his way for the fa- 
mous monument of popiſb r-g-ry at the 
bottom of Fiſh-ftreet hill; (don't you re- 

member the ſtory of the fire of London?) 
but thro* ſuch crowds of coaches, carts, 
porters, draymen, oyſter-wenches, and 
ballad-ſingers, Sc. that he cou'd make 
no reflections upon what he ſaw for the 


noiſe, buſtle, and uproar of what he 
beard. 


CHAP. XX. The editor takes a hint 
from the laſt line of the laſt chapter. 


A chapter of the editor's, in which the rea- 
der will find conſiderably more wit and 
ſatire than be could poſſibly, from the na- 
ture of the ſubjef?, expect. 


AVING a call the other day into 
the farther part of the city, I ſet 
out from my lodgings in Spring-gardens 
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with a whimſical reſolution to charge my 


memory (an extraordinary good one) 
with every thing I ſhould overhear in 
my paſſage through the ſtreets thither. 


Sure, I thought with myſelf, among the 
great variety of people I ſhall meet, or 
overtake, Sc. I may pick up ſcraps and 


ends of converſation enough to make a_ 


very humourous and entertaining miſ- 
cellany. And to encourage the reader 


to make the ſame experiment, I ſhall here 
faithfully and regularly communicate to 
him, to the beſt of my recollection, every 


thing I was an ear- witneſs to, in the courſe 
of my walk, upon this occaſion. 

—Lour moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
My dear Sir, how do you do ? 


—Hah! Jack—G-d d-mn your eyes, 


who thought of ſeeing you here? 
—] thought Shuter did the M. ifer 1 in- 
comparably well laſt night. 
People may ſay what they will, but 
by G-d I take him to be the greateſt ge- 
peral in Europe. 


[85] 

Well; but London is allowed to 
be the moſt conſiderable city for trade in 
the univerſe. 
 —Black your ſhoes, your honour. — 

I could not poſſibly be with you; 
T was engaged to ſup with the biſhop | 


F*** * 


EO he was moſt confounded drunk ; 
you never ſaw a fellow halt ſo drunk in 
your life. 
Mou don't underſtand me; I tell 
you, you know nothing at all of the 
matter. a 0 
hy your leave, Sir. 
— Sweet J-ſ-s bleſs his dear foul. 
When was you at the tabernacle ? 
Als curſed a ſcoundrel, 7 om, as any 
upon the face of the earth. 
With all my ſoul; you may go to 
the d-v-l if you pleaſe. 
—Coach, maſter ! 
Ten thouſand pounds! Fools have 
luck ſtill. — 
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five hundred pounds laſt week. 


niſter, I believe Mr. Pitt was one. 


ps rol lol, 
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— The very loweſt, upon my honour, 
madam. 


—He is a very honeſt, good-natured 


fellow, I'll aſſure you. 
A don't believe he has ſeen the inſide 


of a church theſe ſeven years. — — 


ir, he muſt be mined; he loſt above 


The laſt dying ſpeech and confeſſion 
of the malefactors executed at Tyburn.— 

What a plague ſhould ſhe be prove 
of? ſhe is only a lady's woman. 

Old cloaths. Have you any old 
cloaths to ſell ? 


— If we ever had an uncorrupt mi- 


—'The wonder of the world, centle- 


men! walk in and ſee the noble pan- 
ther. 


— O dear! O L-rd! 2 what mall 1 


do! 
Fol de rol lol lol lo! de rol lol lol 


———— Don't 


( 37 ] 


— Don't you know her? She is a fine 
woman, I will give you my word. — 
Pray, which is my neareſt way to 
Covent-Garden ? 
—Pl hold any man in England a 
hundred guineas to five on't. 
For Che--t s ſake beſtow one half- 
penny upon a poor blind man. 
"= he may think, but d-mn me if 
1 do. — 
— Nay, I am ſure ſhe muſt have ac- 
quaintance enough in London. 
— Hot, ſmoking hot hot mutton- 
pies 
What! have not you ſeen the new 
act for the Window-tax? 
---Pl darken his day- lights for . 
a ſon of a b-tch! 
---PIl play the very d-v-1 with him 
before I have done with him. 
---Good Sir, you are extremely ob- 
liging.— 
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---/Tis all d-mn-d nonſenſe! I wont 


keep * Good Friday again, if I live theſe 
fifty years. 

You don't ſay ſo! L-rd have mercy 
upon us ! 

Here I arrived at the place of my en- 
gagement; and, upon reviewing in my 
mind the above ſeries of verbal ſentences, 
for the full ſatisfaction of my curioſity, 


could not help admiring the comical, 


and indeed proper, connection between 


many of them. If the reader will at 


any time be at the ſame trouble of col- 
lecting every thing he overhears from 


different perſons, in his perambulations 


through the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, he will, I doubt not in the leaſt, 
find in general a ſimilar entertainment. 


* The country reader is deſired to take notice 


that there have been really reaſons (fo called) pub- 
liſhed of late in town to prove the obſervance of 


Good Friday to be abſolutely anti-chriflian ! 


CHAP. 
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CHAP Ixt 


In which the author treats you with an ela- 


borate diſcourſe upon ſuicide, from the 
tap of the Monument. 


\HIS poſt, pillar, I mean, (ſaving 

its reverence) is a very pretty 
Enick-Exnack; *tis pity it does not ſtand 
in the center of the city, like the middle 
pin in a bowling alley; but it is well 
enough as it is. Now how eaſily could 
I from hence, with the feer of my fan- 
cy, ſtep over to all the ſpires in Lon- 
don? But, becauſe I would not break in 
upon my future deſign, having reſolved 
to diſcourſe diſtinctly of my aerial ram- 
bles, I'll e'en quietly deſcend ; not by 
the outſide, though that's the ſhorteſt 
cut, as the ſeaman did who rok his 
neck from it while it was building, but 
a little the fartheſt way about, down 
the ſtairs.---Yet hold! is not the out- 


{ide 


90 
ſide road the neareſt to my long home. 
which before I come regularly to, I 
have many tedious rambles to take--- 
many a ſour draught of dolor, and bit- 
ter morſe] of griet to ſwallow ? truly it 
were worth while to conſider whether 
J had not better made an end of myſelf 
all at once, from this preſent altitude. 
If a man has not power over his own 
life, over what has he any ?---Nay, *tis 
plain, and allowed by all, that he gives 
that power away (which he could never 
do, if he never had it.) when he enters 
into civil ſociety, and ſubmits himſelf to 
the laws of government.—— Suppoſe 
then he has a mind to reſume this gift, 
as not liking the conditions of civil ſo- 
ciety, 1s not his life in his own power 
again ? and is he not at liberty to throw 
that away, which is much better loſt 
than kept? May not a man cut off a 
leg or an arm, if he 1s tired of it ?--- 
My body is no better than the legs and 
arms, or rather crutches of my ſoul— 

N why 


[91] 
why ſhould it be a crime to throw thoſe 
crutches away, and go alone, eſpecially 
when they are troubleſome or rotten ? 
Don't all the thinking world agree, 
that this ſtate we are now in is but a ſla- 
very to ſenſe, and a bondage to dull 
matter, in which we are not only ex- 
poſed to want and miſery into the bar- 
gain, but to inſults, injuries, and abuſes 
of about five hundred different names 
and natures? Why then ſhould I not 


pull up the ſtake ; or get my lock and 


chain off, and ſcamper away into the 
interminable fields of the inviſible world ? 


-—Happy region of ſpirits, reaſon, eaſe, 


and reſt l Cleombrotus, Empedocles- O 


how I envy you !---who ruſhed, one 


through the fire, the other through the 
water, to reach immortality on the other 


ide. 
I have often wondered what makes 


us fools ſo childiſhly fond of life---Lite - 


did 1 call it ?---this dream, I mean ra- 
ther this twilight, baz/fþ kind of being 


we 
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we rather are condemn'd to, then pro- 
perly may be ſaid to enjoy. It is true, 
honeſt Kit Wag ftaff is happy enough as 
men, and money, and times go —He 
has a lovely Judith in his boſom, in his 
arms, in his heart---(*tis natural for a 
young lover to reflect firſt upon theſe 
things; and we are neither of us old 
yet; nor one of us like to be, if I con- 
tinue 1n the preſent humour.) If he has 
not a lubberly fortune, an over-grown 
eſtate, and a hundred and fifty (be they 
more or leſs) fancied conveniencies of 
life, which numbers defire, and none 


want; if he has not a large palace, a 


great coach; nay, not ſo much as a 
calaſh or chair to raiſe the duſt before 
him; yet he has much content without 
them ; and enjoys what he has, with- 
out troubling himſelf about what he has 
not. He has a good healthy conſtitu- 
tion; he's neither racked with ſtone, 
gout, nor a worſe diſeaſe ; —he's ſeldom 
diſcontented, or uncaſy---he envies no 
man, 
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man, hates no man, does no injury to 
any other, and as little as poſſible to 
himſelf--He has an excellent appetite, 
which ſaves him the expence of high 
ſauce; he laughs as heartily as ever a 
lord-mayor was known to do; and 
ſleeps ſounder than any monarch has 
done in Whitehall tor theſe twenty 
years. 

Upon the whole he knows not any 
perſon in the world with whom he would 
exchange circumſtances.—- What a mur- 
rain would the man have then? 


Een undiſturb'd, and everlaſting eaſe. 


There's a ſoft line now, which aptly 
_ expreſſes what he wants.---For, notwith- 
ſtanding all this, he has fo vile an opi- 
nion of this world, and all its appurte- 
nances, that he moſt heartily wiſhes 
' himſelf in another---Nay he is reſolved 
---Step to the next chapter, and you 
will ſee the end of this reſolution, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXII. 


7 rhe very ſame diſcourſe is farther orofieated 


by the author, and brought to à con- 
clufton. 


ARE heads below there !——T 


am this moment going to take 


a flying leap from the monument into the 
other world, into a AS of eternal eaſe 


and bleſſed repoſe. But art thou 
| ſure of this, Mr. Wagſtaff ?----If not, 
methinks it will ſcarce be worth the 
while to take this long jump in the dark. 
Perhaps thy warm imagination has thrown 
in matter faſter than reaſon could weigh 


it. Before thou doſt leap, remember it 


is eaſier to break a neck than to ſet it 
again. Leave this world thou canſt, 


but thou canſt not return to it.ä— Thy 


life may be forfeited to law, as thou 
wert born under civil government, but 
It toll ows not therefrom that thou mayſt 

throw 
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throw it away thyſelf. Thy renouncing 


the ties of ſociety, or living in a deſert, 
gives thee no right over that being which 


thou holdeſt not by human, but divine 
tenure. He who gave thee life gave it 


thee in truſt, and how canſt thou conſider 


it as thine own property ? If lite be thy 
Property, thou canſt make thyſelf im- 
mortal here :----Canft thou do that ?--- 
No.-----How dareſt thou then venture 
into another world without a commiſſion! 
Suppoſe inquiry ſhould be made, Who 
ſent for you? I am miſtaken if thou 
wouldſt not be put to a non plus. He 
who quits his poſt when ordered upon 
pain of death to maintain it, tho' it be 
tor what he thinks a more advantageous 
ſituation, will hardly come off well with 
his General, A life well ſpent, not ſguan- 
dered away, is thy title to a happy im- 
mortality. Thou didſt talk about legs 
and arms, and that too but idly. Re- 
member, if thou cutteſt off a leg or an 
arm, thou doſt this with 2 view to the 

preſervation 
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preſervation, not the deſtruction of the 
' remainder of thy body.—Beſides all this, 
the going out of the world without a 
proper ſummons 1s, at the very beſt, to 
change a certainty for an uncertainty ; 
and who but a fool would make ſuch a 
blind bargain as that? Poverty, ſickneſs, 
pain, and every earthly grievance thou 
Fnoweſt the worſt of; but thou knoweſt 
not what evils may be reſerved for diſ- 
contented and ungrateful men in thoſe 
regions thou, with more curioſity than 
prudence or piety, wouldſt viſit. 
Furthermore, thy own account of thy 
worldly ſituation is comfortable enough : 
Thou art as happy as a ſtate of im- 
perfection will permit thee to be; and if 
not even the miſerable, much leſs ſhould 
others complain that they are not com- 
pletely happy, in what manner and form, 
and juſt when they pleaſe. Very true 
all this, friend Kit; thou never didſt 
reaſon better in thy life, albeit thou haſt 
talked in ſome ſort like a Quaker / 


Then 
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Then live, Chriſtopher ! Ay, ſo I will, 
you may truſt me. Hands off! 
come down legs !—I won't turn ſuch a 
Turk, as to fly from the top of a tower, 
when I may civilly walk down ſtairs. 
Which I did, and read the inſcription 
round what I had been on the top of — 


This proteſtant city, &c. O how envy 


grins there out of hell, to ſee it rebuilt, 


and floriſhing again ?—Pll undertake to 
know a FJeſuit, by bringing him to the 


monument and pointing up to thoſe 


'' words, as eaſily as the devil by his 


cloven foot. — Look how he ſcowls 
and frets, and ſwears *tis all as loud a 
lye as Gunpowder-treaſon ! 

Let him fret his gills out if he thinks 
fit, while Chriſtopher ſteps down to the 
Old-Swar, and takes water.---Stay,---but 
*tis againſt tide,--what if the mills ſhould 
ſuck him in? well conſfidered.---An el- 
der brother's thread is generally twiſted 
very delicately.---I have juſt declared 


againſt ſuch a long ramble.— I'll to the 
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Stillyard.- The tide runs ſtrong- Tis 
good to be ſure--Come, the Three- 
Cranes is but a little further---or Queen- 
Hithe---And now I'm here, *tis but 
edging to Black-Friar's ſtairs, and then 
there's no danger; Ay, now let's fee 
---ſure now we're {afe---ben't we water- 


man ?---See how the rogue laughs--- 


but he does not know my value as well 
as I do, and what a loſs the world would 


have if CHriſtopher Wag fra ſhould be 


the food of fiſhes. _ 
---So, *tis very well, the boat is 


trim'd now---do ye fee the bridge--- 


what a thing it 1s---a ſtreet of flying 
houſes---not quite ſo large though as 
that TJeſuitical-bridge in China, which 


father Kircher tells us of, from one 


mountain to another, above a mile 
long, and I] have forgot how many broad 
but however ſuch a bridge as a man 
had better go over than put off his 
ſtockings and ſhoes to wade through 


the river; though in truth *tis a dan- 


gerous 
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gerous place; for there are pick-pockets 
innumerable, almoſt as many as run 
drops of water under in a day---There- 
fore I'd adviſe every prudent man, who 
has any buſineſs in Southwark, if he has 


any charge of money about him, to 


leave it with the firſt beggar he meets 
at this end of the ſtreet, and call for 
it as he comes back again; or, if he 


be not in haſte, any other time when he 


comes that way. 

You waterman----Triton ——element- 
threſher, hold water there, and land 
me at New Thames-Street, for I've a 
mind to go meditate in Sf. George's 
Fie!ds for a quarter of an hour, and meet 


me again at Lambeth without fail for I 


intend (next chapter) to go to ſee the 


tombs at Weſtminſter. 


G 2 CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXIII. 


The author begs the favour of the reader's 
company to the city of Weſtminſter. 


OO much at preſent for the famous 
city of London; which we will | 
take a farther view of by and by. 1 
love variety; I had never travelled elſe. 
I am paſſionately fond of new ways 
and paths; elſe was I contented to 
drudge on in the old hum-drum way of 
deſcribing cities, beginning at one end, 
and proceeding regularly to the other, 
how much more eaſily might I finiſh 
this mighty taſk ?—But this is not my 
mark ; I am for mixing the pleaſant, 
the profitabie, and the ſurpriſmg toge- 
ther; and therefore I take this agree- 
able and unexpected method. I begin 
at the *Change, thence ſtep to the Tower, 
then to the Monument—from thence half 


out 
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dut of the world; then into it again, 
next to the water ide And now any 


man would have thought I propoſed 


taking a ſurvey of all the palaces and 
buildings along the ſhore, the Temple, So- 
merſet-houſe, Savoy, Northumberland-houſe, 


 WVhite-hall, and ſo to Weſtminſter — No — 


This any one beſides me would have done 
But I take another method, or rather 
no method at all, —Away I walk medi- 
tating, as I told you before, and meet 


the waterman (without calling in to hear 
ſome certain prayers for ſome certain 
perſon), and then ſowſe—in 1 come up- 


on Weſtminſter before you ever dream'd 


of me. 


This antient and noble city of Meſt- 


minſter, which was built near a plat of 


ground formerly called Thorney, from 


the brakes and thorns which then cover- 
ed it, is now illuſtrious for its buildings, 


famous for its inhabitants, and render'd 
populous and remarkable by its ſeats of 
G 3 law 
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law, and courts of juſtice — Now by 


this grave period, does the reader think 


I'm going to tranſcribe St, or ſome 


wiſe fellow or other who has written the 
hiſtory of Weſtminſter —T hat very ugly 
or unhandſome reflection on me Chriſto- 


pher Wag ſtaff, Gent. (ſtand out of the 


way there) who never yet coloured old 
books, or new-bound 'em, to make 
them paſs for originals, has altered my 
reſolution ; and you ſhan't hear one word 
more of the antiquity of this city, its 


founder, or any thing elſe but what 1 
_ Pleaſe; for ſure 'm the maſter of my 


own ſubject, and may handle it as I 
chuſe.---Don't let the reader trouble me 
with ſo many impertinent objections ; for 
theſe unavoidably lead a man into digreſ- 


Hons from the main ſubje&t; and then 


theſe digreſſions lead a man into farther 


digreſſions; for error is infinite, and 


the longer you wander in a wrong path, 


my ſhoes to yours, the further you go 


from 
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from the right, eſpecially if they are op- 


poſite one to t'other. Not but that di- 
greſſions are ſo far from being always 


faults, that they are indeed often par- 
donable, and ſometimes a great beauty 
in any diſcourſe.---But then they muſt 
be well turned and managed, they muſt 
come in naturally and eaſily, and ſeem 
to be almoſt of a piece with the main 
ſtory, tho' they be never ſo far diſtant 
from it. - love a digreſſion, I muſt 
confeſs, with all my heart, becauſe *tis 
ſo like a ramble---but all this while what's 
a digreſſion to Weſtminſter 2---Very much, 
for Weſtminſter itſelf is but one great 


digreſſion from London, as St. James's 
from that, Kenſington from that, Ham- 
_ merſmith from that, Brentford from that, 


Hounſlow-heath from that, (never fear, 
F'1I find it again, tho' you ſhou'd turn 
me looſe blindfold into the middle of the 
common) Saliſbury from that, (that di- 


greſſion's rather long than not) Exeter 


from that, (longer ſtill) the Mount in 
G4 Cornwa!i 
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Cornwall from that, (longeſt of all)---the 
Channel, Plymouth, Torbay, Portſmouth, 
Beachy, Deal, Dover, Thames-mouth, 
Graves-end, Mile-end, from the Mount, 
—and ſo I have almoſt brought both 
ends of the city together, and you home 
_ before you could well crack the 

claw of a lobſter. 


CHAP. XXIV. 


The author is gone to ſee the monuments in 


the avby. Will you ſtep in after him? 


Y—there is the door—pray come 
in, and ſee the tombs, and look 


upon the clock-work-fellow Hos ſhews 


*em—all his motions are like thoſe of 
the two fierce brazen ſparks at St. Dun- 


flan's dial; there's ſuch gravity, ſuch 


extreme deliberation in the vibrations of 


his hand and tongue, that you'd ſcarce 


believe him made of any more active 


metal than the monu aments he ſhews you. 


— Here 
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Here li- eth in--terr'd (quoth he) 
the bo-dy of (the name worn out) great- 
grand-father to Al. biton the Great, mo- 
narch of all theſe real- mes, and Cor-de- 
li-a his wife; — Nay, — thought I, — this 

is the way for us to turn monuments too, 

it we ſtay here *cill all's done; ſo away 
rambled I by myſelf, to make new diſ- 
coveries among the territories of the dead, 
and over-looked heaps of kings, dukes, 
and lords, (buſtling fellows, I warrant 
them, in their time) and ſcarce allow'd 
*em half-an-eye; (ſo great is—ſome- 
body's ſoul) 'till whom ſhould I meet 
amongſt *em all but the immortal Cow- 
ley !—Hold—here is room for contem- 
plation—I admire the very monument. 
How like is't to that great man to 


whoſe honour *twas erected !----Here is 

nothing glaring and fantaſtic, but all 
proper, neat, natural, and modeſt; and 
yet a certain air it has in it altogether, 
that the brighteſt monument round can 
hardly equal. 


1 
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excellent man. 
not talk of war before Hannibal, thy 
very duſt, O Cowley! has ſomething in't 
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I ſhould break out into a little extacy 
while weeping over his venerable aſhes, 
and, in ſome paſſionate lines or other, tell 
the world its loſs by the death of this 


But if Phormis durſt 


ſo awful, that I dare not affront it with 


ſuch poetry as mine.---However I may, 


I muſt again facrifice ſome tears at thy 
incomparable urn---I muſt almoſt adore 
thee, and think that energetic ſpirit which 
ever ſhone thro! all thy works ſtill hovers 


ober thy precious relics, and can never 


ramble from them. 


Live then incomparable man, live bot 


without thy tomb and in it, or rather 
that in thee - Thou haſt, thou ever wilt 
have a far better and a nobler monu- 


ment; a mauſoleum of thy own. Heroes 


ſhall learn thy Davideis, and with that 
ever keep thee in their breaſts and me- 
mories. While love, while virtue lives, 
thy lambent flames ſhall warm the inno- 
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cent virgin's boſom. An hundred ages 

hence ſhall female mortals, reading of 

thy miſtreſs, envy at once, and blame 
that unknown fair, that made thee ſigh 
in vain---Nor ſhall that great name who 
paid this ſo well deſerv'd honour to thy 
aſhes be ever forgotten; nor can Buck- 

ingbam want a tomb, while Cowley has 
one,---and while they both live in the 
works of Chriſtopher Wagſtaff. There's 
panegyric for you, which all the inſcrip- 
tions in this great church can't come up 
to---they are all but vile proſe, or paltry 
poeſy. | 
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CHAP. XXV. 
The editor inſiſts Upon taking occaſion from 


this latter charge againſt the monumental 


poetry in the abby (be it ever ſo ground- 
 teſs) to inſert a chapter for the uſe of. 


certain Minor PotTs in theſe king- 
doms. 


HERE are an inferior ſet of literati 

in the commonwealth of letters, 
whom I ſhall take leave to diſtinguiſh 
by the name of Half-claſſics. Theſe gen- 
tlemen in the trade of wit may be ſaid to 
be haberdaſhers of ſmall wares. They are 
for ever oſtentatiouſly hanging out their 


trinkets and petty commodities at their doors 


and windows as it were, but have little or 
nothing ſubſtantial or valuable in their 
ſhops. They deal much in learned frag- 
ments, claſſical aphoriſms, and prover- 
bial ſentences in all languages, and in 
company will fre upon you from an ar- 

lil/ery 
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tillery of ſguibs for two or three hours 
together. But above all things they de- 
light to diſplay their art in mozros written, 
ſculptured, or painted, upon houſes, 


porticos, temples, arbours, utenſils and 


moveables. &c. of all kinds, which they 
pique themſelves upon as ſo many ſtand- 


ing and indelible proofs of their ſkill and 


Ingenuity. I know not how to convey 


to the reader a truer notion of the taſte 
of theſe Demi-geniuſes, than by giving 


him a ſhort account of the houſe, gar- 


dens, and domeſtic apparatus, of a wor- 
thy friend of mine, who has no diſagre- 
able quality belonging to him, if this 
predominant foible be not one. 

In the front of the houſe, over the 
great door of the hall, is a buſt of Ju- 
Piter hoſpitals, and underneath this motto, 

Ante omnia vultus boni. 

Over the back front which faces a 
beautiful wood on the ſide of a hill is 


cut in capitals, 


Noſtra nec erubuit H lvas babitare Thalia. 
As 
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As I entered the parlour the follow- 
ing letters of gold over the chimney 
immediately catched my eye, 

Focus eſto perennis. 

Over the door of the withdrawing 

room was neatly carved, 
Femineo generi S. 

Upon the cellar door is inſcribed, in 
pompous characters, 

THE Drawing Room. 

Round the corniſh of his library, 
which is embelliſhed with pictures and 
heads of many eminent authors, antient 


and modern, on the three ſides which 
are without windows, are cut the words, 


Fame —— Melioris —— Amantes. 
Againſt his own bed's head is richly 
embroidered, 
Happy pair. 
Over the door of his wife's dreſſing- 
room (into which, by particular favour, 
I was introduced) was curiouſly painted, 


Procul eſte profani; 


and 
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and upon the table, glaſs- frames, boxes, 
and almoſt every moveable in it, was 
ſculptured, 
| Pro forma. 

In ſhort, every thing in and about 
the dwelling was decorated with a ſig- 
nificant witticiſm by way of otto; the 


molt remarkable, except the above, 
were, I think, theſe —— 


On the outſide of the door of Cloact- 


na's temple, 


Omnes eodem cogimur: 
over the inner wall, 
Serius aut citius ſedem properamus ad 
unam — 
over an arch leading to a ſerpentine walk 
in the garden, 
Regular confuſion : 
round a large urn out of which flows a 
caſcade, 
In one volubilis gvum : 
upon a label tied to the ſenſitive plant, 
Noli me tangere : 
b over 


13 


over an elegant aviary, 


No high-flyers here: 
upon a ſnuff- box, 
Petimuſque damuſque viciſim: 


on the jack in the kitchen, 


T rule the roaſt : 
upon the bellows, 


Dum ſpiro, pero: F 
upon the blade of the carving knife, 


Tom ſharp ſet 
on the poker, 


I keep a ſtir: 
round the chamber- -pots, on one ſide, 
Omnium verſatur urna : 
on the other, 
We muſt all go 10 pot: 
Such is the nature of my friend's 


hobby horſe (thank you Mr. Shandy) ; of 


of which, it any thing can enlarge your 
idea, it is perhaps the following queſ- 
tion I heard him aſk the parſon of the 
pariſh — Pray, doctor, what was the 
MOTTO 70 your ſermon to-day? — With 


his, and the leave of the fraternity, 1 


Will 
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„ 
will take liberty to finiſh this chapter 
with a motto, — 


Turpe eſt difficiles habere nugas, 
Et ſtultus labor eſt ineptiarum. 


CH AP. XXVI 


The author's upon honour. 


[ME, let's be going—there's 

nothing elſe worth ſceing that 
I know Let Thys lie where he is, 'till 
thoſe who ſent him thither come and 
weep over his tomb *till they fetch him 

to life again. Let Queen Mary reſt in 

peace, if her conſcience will let her.— 

Let General Monk keep poſſeſſion of his 

cloſer, *till his plaiſtered face be worm- 

eaten.---Let Doctor Byſby try now to 

frighten Syntax into the ſcholars at Weſt- 

minſter ſchool. Let Fairborn, who at 
Tangier---But, now we talk of Tangier 

_ ---have you heard of the mole there? 
Vol. II. 1 then 
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then the Alcaid---fand-hills---marine-re- 
giments.--- Well---the reader can't ima- 
gine what pains I take to curb this ram- 


bling fancy of mine to keep him com- 


pany ; but though J lean back to the 
very crupper, the jade ſtarts, and winces 


about as if ſhe had a nettle under her 


_ tail.---So---ſo---P1l ſtroke her, and ſee 
if fair means will do - She begins to 
be pretty civil, and walks peaceably 
along toward the Parliament-houſe, and 


the Hall. -- but firſt let's call in at Heaven 


(here's a houſe of entertainment fo call- 
ed) and take a little ſoop by the way 
— that's ſoon done — now enter. 
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A pretty true account of Weſtminſter-hall 


talen almoſt VERBATIM from the au- 
_ thor. 


UT whither are we going ? Here's 


a hole indeed - Chriſtopher knows 


what to do with his life and property 


better than to venture upon ſuch new 


diſcoveries - why it looks like the en- 


try into Okey-hole, or the Devil's 


f Peak. Let me ſee—Is't poſſible to 


get in this way without creeping upon 


hands and knees? Mercy on me, what 


black things with green wings are thoſe 


that I ſee wandering up and down with- 


in, and appearing through the ſhades ? 
— Sure they are no better than incar- 
nate lawyers, .among droves of poor 
deluded wretches dragging after them, 
out of whom they have ſucked all their 
blood and ſubſtance, till they look like 
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ghoſts indeed, and miſerable one's too; 
for all the ſhapes of rage, fury, deſpair, 


and revenge appear in their faces. 
Well — this it is to have land and mo- 
ney.— Well fared old Diogenes that 
happy ſnail, who always carried his 


ſhell about with him, and nothing elſe. 


Who ever heard he had a lawſuit with 
his landlord for dilapidation, or his 
goods ſeiſed for not paying rent, or his 
platters and porridge-pot for chimney mo- 
zey 2 But *tis a known, thumb'd, ſwea- 


ty proverb — All trades muſt live — and fo 


muſt he who takes malefactors to taſk 
atter the lawyers have done with them. 
Will no ſpiders live in the roof of 
Weſtminjter-hall ? Be it ſo- yet the want 
is pretty well made up with venemous 
creatures below, who croud along ſo 
thick and numerous that there's no anti- 
dote againſt them but an empty purſe. 
What a whipſter was this Will. Rufus, 
or rather what very beef-eaters have the 


yeomen of the guards been ever ſince 
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Adam? — This hall, it ſeems, was built 
for them to eat in and were it full to 
the top, and both ſides cramm'd with 
ſirloins and other choice pieces, turn in 
but half a dozen of them, and if they 
do not eat their way through—let them 


lie there. Obſerve the little grates, and 
nooks and corners (ſome call them courts, 


round about the walls —ſure they were 
deſigned for butteries, or rather cup- 
boards to this monſter of a dining room. 

What a hodge-podge of the world is 
here? Judges and bailiffs, and ſeconda- 
ries, and old women, and curates, 
and ſerjeants, and biſhops, and young 
| heirs, and ſhoes, and ſtockings, gloves, 
ribbands, rattles, and law books !—ſol- 
licitors, pickpockets, attornies, whores, 
ſempſtreſſes, and honeſt women !— 

Hold—why hold-—yesTI ſay it, and 
ſay it again, honeſt women; for I was 
there once with Judith, and I am ſo 
charitable as to hope there might be ane 


more virtuous one beſides her, 
$7 4 O 
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O London, London! (Weſtminſter in- 
cluded) if thou art not one Sodom and 
Gomerrha, thou yet comes pretty near 


it. Thou art a Turnbul ſtreet, and Lewk- 


_ nor's-lane from one end of thee even to 
the other, 5 

Meſtminſter- hall r g-es, Channels rot 
wh---s, Whitehall -, Charing-croſs 
wh---5s, the $!rand wh---s, Temble-bar and 
Fleet-ſtireet wh---s, —but none after you 
come within Ludgate; what our end of 
the town 'polluted---our civil laborious 
citizens give their minds to any thing of 
that nature No, you never heard of 
ſuch a thing. Not that I ſpeak any ill 
at all of any place in the world by way 
of experience=——no, all the world 


knows Chriſtopher Wag ſtaſf better (I 


mean all that do know me, and, you 


know, that is the ſame thing to me)--- 
J proteſt I am ſo far from having any 
vile propenſities that way, that I never 
ſpeak, or think, or dream of any fe- 
male between this and Turky, but my 
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dear Judith. — You ſhall have her hiſ- 


tory, if you have patience, before J have 


finiſhed this work. Well- -' tis wonder- 


ful how forward ſome young women are 


(I mean, in their learning, Sir) in com- 
pariſon of others. Why, Judith (as 


you will ſee when you come to the 


chapter) played naturally upon the ſpi- 
net, the firſt time ſhe ſaw one, and 
without the help of a muſic-maſter.---_ 
There was an ear for you---and a hand 
too if you go to that. Well - but 
ſtay—W here am I? Ay—at Weſtmin- 
feer. You ſhall hear more of it pre- 
ſently.— I muſt juſt eat a bit of din- 
ner. 


t 14 CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXVIIL 


The author proceeds in his ramble through 
Weſtminſter. 


HAT's the Gate-houſe—at the ſign 


of the Flying ſboe there—ſee what 
we muſt all come to (to wear ſhoes I 
mean, not to angle with them) ! 
How many journies had this poor ſhoe 
wandered ? how indefatigably had it 
rambled? for alas! *twas all worn with 
labour, before it came to this ſad con- 
dition. And yet after all, to come to 
beg bread in its old age! *Tis a fad 
thing to think on.---And fo much for 
my diſcourſe upon the od ſhoe at debtor*s 
college 
Well, was I a privy councellor, or a 
leading parliament man, among many 


other excellent projects which I ſhould 


always be hammering out for the good 


of 
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of my country, I would certainly pro- 
mote ſome law or other to prevent that 
inundation of beggars which overflow 
this plentiful country, and plague it 
more than the lice did Egypt ;---for ſure 
beggars with lice are a worſe grievance 


than lice without beggars. 


Towards ſo great and deſirable an end 
that prince of moſt {ſweet hopes, King 


Edward VI. and this famous city (L 


mean the other city, for this is Weſt- 
minſter ) have both propoſed a very pro- 
per method, and given a glorious ex- 
ample. 1555 55 
They firſt ſorted the poor into ſeve- 
ral diſtinct ranks and orders, or, as ſome 
ſay, ordures ;—the poor by poverty, ca- 
ſualty, and wickedneſs. For the firſt ſort 
they ſet apart (beſides many other par- 
ticular alms-houlſes founded by particu- 
lar perſons and companies) Chriſt church 
hoſpital, where ſo vaſt a number of fa- 
therleſs children of both ſexes are fo 
handſomely provided for : 


For 
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For the ſecond— the hoſpitals of Sz. 
Thomas in Southwark, and St. Bartholo- 
mew in Smithfield: 

For the third - Bridewell, the moſt 
neceſſary of all the three. 

But now was I worthy to ſhoot my 
fool's bolt, I ſhould think there's yer 
very much wanting towards regulating 


this famous city, and after their exam- 


ple the whole kingdom. 
The firſt and main thing conducive 


to ſuch a great end, would be a ſtrict 
and juſt execution of the excellent laws 


in being againſt vagrants and vaga- 
bonds, gypſies, and other ſtro/ling ram- 
blers, who equally impoſe upon and in- 


jure their country. 


How many hundreds (we might per- 
haps add another cypher) are there about 
London, whoſe whole buſineſs it is to 
maintain themſelves at the expence of 
the public? What numbers are there 
Who are enabled not only to live, but 


to live well too, by the contributions of 
ſuch 
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( 123 } 
ſuch who don't underſtand giving from 
charity ?—— Were there public work- 


houſes provided to employ thoſe ſort 


of people, men, women, and children 
(for ſome ſort of work even the laſt 


would be capable of) how much more 


honour, and ſtrength, and profit, would 


thence accrue to the city and nation ? 


Very true, very true, Mr. Wag- 
ſtaff - but rather dull than not Let's 
ſee - what's next? F or thoſe who are 
really incapable — That will ne- 
ver do— 1 muſt &en go to another 


paragraph---Oh !---we ſhall have ſome- 
thing new here. 


But to conſider a little the caſe of 


thoſe miſerable wretches whom the ſight 
of the old ſhoe puts me in mind of--- 
the priſoners for debt - with fubmil- 


ſion to the policy of almoſt all man- 
kind and all ages, it ſeems an odd fort 


of a piece of juſtice to inflict the hea- 
vieſt penalty next to that of death itſelf, 
namely, perpetual impriſonment, upon 
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misfortunes in many caſes rather than 
crimes, and that for no viſe end, or 
with a view to any good to be obtained 
by it. 
If one rogue runs away with a great 
part of my eſtate z if another breaks, or 


another fires my houſe, and ruins me 


is it reaſonable that for theſe miſeries 
T muſt endure others, and be confined 
to a ſtinking dungeon all the days of 
my life, becauſe I am ſo unhappy as to 
be in debt againſt my will ? And 


then of thoſe who are impriſoned in this 
manner, is there one in ten who ever 
pays any thing the more? — Nay do 


not this frequently, make men deſpe- 


rate, and careleſs whether ever they 
come out again, or what they ſpend 


while they are there? 

Theſe as much deſerve pity and cha- 
rity, as another ſort cenſure and pu- 
niſnment, who, when they have eſtates or 
lucrative employments, careleſly laviſh 
all away in leud or riotous living; or a 

ſecond 
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ſecond ſort, who by their folly, heed- 
leſſneſs, and neglect of buſineſs and ac- 
counts, waſte away their ſubſtance in- 


ſenſibly; or a third, more wicked than 
both, who get whatever goods or mo- 


nies they can poſſibly ſcrape together, 
and then turn bankrupts, and run into 
priſon as into garriſon with all the ſpoils 
of numbers of innocent individuals, and 
induſtrious families inevitably ruined. 
Theſe laſt are infinitely worſe than 
robbers upon the highway; and, I think, 


deſerve, therefore, at leaſt the ſame pu- 


niſnment But the only ſpeedy way 
to prevent their villainy would be 
effectually to root out all thoſe ſanctu- 
aries where they lurk-the Mint, White- 
For would any foreigner 


> 


believe, that the wiſe and excellent con- 


ſtitution of the Engliſb government would 
allow of places within its boſom where 


it has no power, where its writs and ot- 
ficers are no more regarded than they 
would be in Japan or China? 

For 
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For the other ſorts of bankrupts, 
made ſo either by careleſſneſs or riot--- 
it might not, perhaps, be amiſs if the 
prudent cuſtom of ſome nations were 
enfranchiſed here---namely, that of ex- 
amining how every perſon lives at every 
year's end by public cenſors to that end 
appointed, at leaſt how all ſuch do, as 
are juſtly ſuſpected either of ſloth or 
debauchery To ſuch as offended on 


the worſt ſide of the two, after admoni- 


tion, corporal puniſhment might be uſe- 
fully adminiſtered—— For the other, a 
little more labour might in a great mea- 
ſure very much alter affairs in a few 


years, nor ſhould we in all likelihood 


have our priſons ſo full, or our ſhops 
and houſes ſo empty. 
Well---it the world laughs and looks 


_ aſquint at all this grave council, and 


theſe painful thoughts which I have laid 
up together for their advantage not 
mine, why then---they be not worthy 
ot it, and there's an end; and ſo Il will 

| ramble 
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ramble on to ſomewhat elſe, after I 
have dropped four farthings into the 
old ſhoe J was talking of, and then left 
it, *tis like, a penny better than I found 
it. Between this and the Privy-gar- 
den, I went by a houſe where I heard 
a noiſe as loud as if a detachment from 
the infernal regions had taken poſſeſſion 
of the manſion. On enquiring into the 
matter of a ſober citizen, who ſeemed 
to be an unwilling auditor of this dia- 
bolical uproar, I was told the Bacchana- 
lian club were aſſembled at the houſe 
aforeſaid, and that they held that night 
their quarterly meeting. Upon which 
I took to my heels in order to get out 


of the purlieus of ſuch unworſhipful ſo- 
ciety. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. XXIX. 


A chapter of the editor*s concerning Cl uBs, 
with an account of a modern one, is ſea- 
 ſonably inſerted here. 


T would, I imagine, be of little or 
no preſent uſe to inquire into the an- 
tiquity of clubs, or how far our modern 
inſtitutions, which are called by this 
name, bear reſemblance to the Hmpgſia 
of the antients. Tis at leaſt certain that, 
altho* theſe ſocieties be allowed to be of 
claſſical original, the plans of them have 
been greatly enlarged and improved, and 
the laws and rules by which they are go- 
verned, rendered more clear, preciſe, 
and coercive, by the joint wit and wiſ- 
dom of late generations. If the Spefa- 
tor (who in vol. 1. no. 9. gives us an 
account of ſeveral nocturnal aſſemblies 
of this ſort, and particularly of a wo- 
penny club, of which he tranſcribes the 
| rules 
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rules and orders) mentions theſe little 
eſtabliſhments as things agreeable and 
uſeful in his days, what would that prince 
of eſſayiſts ſay to the wonderful improve- 
ments of the preſent age upon this im- 
portant article of ſocial life ? What here- 
tofore have been the main ends and de- 
ſigns of theſe inſtitutions, we may learn 
from the following paſſage of that viva- 
cious writer, (did you ever hear Mr. 
Addiſon called ſo before?) in the paper 
Juſt referred to. When men, ſays he, 
are thus knit together, by a love of 
„ ſociety, not a ſpirit of faction, and 
«© don't meet to cenſure or annoy thoſe 
that are abſent, but to enjoy each other, 
„ when they are thus combined for their 


< own improvement, or for the good of 


others, or at leaſt to relax themſelves 


% from the buſineſs of the day, by an 
&« innocent and chearful converſation, 


there may be ſomething very uſeful in 


© theſe little inſtitutions and eſtabliſh- 


% ments.” But how far beyond all this 
Vol. II. 1 have 
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have theſe ſocieties in our days extended 
their views, privileges, and conſtitu- 
tions? They undertake the cognizance 


of all national matters, as well eccleſiaſ- 
tical as civil; and, as parliaments and 


convocations repreſent the clergy and 
commons of England, theſe meetings 
may be ſaid in ſome meaſure to repreſent 


convocations and parliaments. As if 


the old ſchoo]- maxim were reverſed, and 


| It now run 


Onne minus continet in ſe majus; 


they enact laws, alter or repeal ſtatutes, 
and rectify and reform abuſes and grie- 


vances in church, ſtate, and trade. 
What real influence they may have out 
of the bounds of their ſeveral fraterni- 
ties, or whether any inconveniences may 
poſſibly ariſe to the government, from 
their thus aſſuming in a manner, and 
acting in a legiſlative capacity, I under- 
take not to aſcertain ; and ſhall obſerve 
enly, that, abſtractedly at leaſt conſi- 

dered, 
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dered, ſuch a plan is in itſelf of a no- 


ble, generous, and public- ſpirited na- 


ture, and that the members of theſe ſe- 
veral little communities do generally 
value themſelves as men of very great 


conſequence accordingly. Some time 
ago, upon my aſking a neighbour of 


mine to go with me to the opera, he in 


obliging terms told me he was ſorry he 
could not attend me, but that he was 
under particular engagement at club the 


ſame evening, in order to aſſiſt at the 


repeal of the wniformity att. Upon fur- 


ther inquiry I found the ſociety of which 
my friend was a worthy member con- 
fined their debates and determinations 
wholly to religious matters; and conſe- 
quently as they avowedly act upon none 
but proteſtant principles, there is no great 
danger of heir doing a prejudice to the 
body politick.-—The famous Robin Hood 
ſociety, now or late in being, was uni- 
verſally acknowledged long ſince to be 
an innocent, laudable, and uſeful inſti- 

12 tution; 
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tution; which, in this land of liberty and 


good ſenſe, (as ſomebody very judiciouſly 


calls it) has aſſerted the original rights of 
nature and reaſon, againſt the inſolent 
impoſitions and invaſions of gown-men, 


and others, who had long taught man- 


kind to pace in the /laviſh trammels of 
church authority. However the club 
above mentioned ſeems, if poſſible, to 


be erected upon a plan more noble, uſe- 


ful, and extenſive than even this. — As 
my friend favoured me with a ſight of 
the laws and orders made for the regula- 


tion and good government of this ſoci- 


ety, I ſhall tranſcribe as many of them 
as will be ſufficient to convince the reader 
of the nature and excellence of this neu 
inſtitution, 


Laws 
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LAS and RuLEs to be obſerved by the 
members of the RATIONAL SOCIETY, 
lately erected in vindication of the 
rights of nature, and for the ſupport 

and preſervation of true religion and 
good manners in this metropolis. 


I. 

No perſon ſhall be admitted a member 
of this ſociety, unleſs he be by birth, or 
profeſſion, a gentleman. 

II. 

No gentleman ſhall be deemed quali- 
fied for the office of chairman, who hath 
not heretofore been a member of one of 
the univerſities, at leaſt one whole term, 

III. 

This ſociety ſhall meet every Friday 
at ſeven in the evening, and ſit during 
Pleaſure; provided all debates be always 
finiſned, and the table cleared, before 
day- break. 


13 IV. 
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IV. 
No profeſt atheiſt ſhall be a member of 
this ſociety, except he can produce a cer- 
tificate of his civil behaviour, and con- 


ſcientious life and converſation, under the 


hands of the chairman, and two or more 
members. 
3 V. 

In caſe of a competition for the chair- 
man. ſbip, the preference ſhall be given to 
the candidate who hath publiſhed any 
book or pamphlet in defence of the prin- 
ciples of this ſociety, or againit any 
received doctrine or uſage of the church 
of England. And, if both the candidates 
are authors, the conteſt ſhall be deter- 
mined by ballot. 

VI. 

If more than three members deliver 
their opinions at one time, the chairman 
Mall interfere. 


VII. 
Every member, who ſpeaks upon any 


ſubject ſhall addreſs himſelf to the chair- 


man, 


135 
man, ſtanding ,—if it be before the hour 
of twelve; after which any gentleman 
may give his ſentiments /ittrng. 
| . 

No member ſhall be permitted to vote 
by /igns, or Motions. 
Rs, IX. 

It is ordered, that the freedom of de- 
bates may not be liable to obſtruction, 
that no officer, who is or may be a mem- 
ber of this ſocicty, ſhall wear his ſword 
in the club-room. 

The reſolutions of the ſociety ſhall be 
entered every night by the ſecretary in a 
book kept for that purpoſe. 

XI. 

If it ſhall appear by and upon the oath 
of any member of this ſociety, (or the 
word, if the evidence be a profeſt atheiſt ) 
that any member of the ſame hath been 
ſeen in a church, or other place of pub- 
lic worſhip, ſuch delinquent ſhall 1% 


facto incur the penalty of expulſion. 
I 4 XII. 
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XII. 
A common-prayer book ſhall always lie 
upon the table for the uſe of ſuch mem- 
bers as ſmoke ; and a large bible ſhall be 


depoſited in a proper place for the other 
occaſions of the ſociety. 


XIII. 

Every gentleman ſhall, upon his ad- 
miſſion into this ſociety, give it under 
his hand, that he will exert his beſt en- 
deavours, in his ſphere and capacity, for 


the procuring a general /iberty of conſci- 


ence, and exemption from the laws, com- 


monly called, divine, throughout theſe 
kingdoms. 


Such are the principal rules and laws 
of the ſociety I have been ſpeaking of, 
from which a reaſonable conjecture may 
be formed of the importance and excel- 


lency of its inſtitution. —As the worthy 


gentlemen who conſtitute this weekly 


aſſembly, ſeem to be unanimouſly agreed 


in their general ſentiments and principles, 


E187 1 
it is not ſo clear what are the ſubjects of 
their debates ; but it may be preſumed, 
_ theſe turn either upon the ways and means 
of accompliſhing the great and ſalutary 
ends of their inſtitution 5 or probably 
upon the ceremonies, punCtiiios, by-laws, 
and regulations of the fraternity; or 
perhaps upon the rules and maxims of 
Honour which are to take place when thoſe 
of the chriſtian religion ſhall be happily 
repealed 
My friend informs me e the club-room 
is adorned with handſome portraits of 
Mr. T—/1, Mr. T d, Mr. Ch—b, the 
author of the Liſe of King Da vip, Se. 
Sc. and many other wits and philoſophers 
who have ſignalized themſelves by their 
learned, ſubtle, and judicious writings in 
defence of truth, and infidelity. —Herein 
the ſociety no doubt had the Uzly club in 
their eye, mentioned by the Spectator, 
vol. 1, no. 17, whoſe club-room was 
embelliſhed with the heads of Aſop, 
Scarron, Hudibraſs, and 7. herſites, Cc. 


Were 
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Were the ſoul's of men immortal, 
what unſpeakable pleaſure would it give 
the ſpirits of Cranmer, Ridley, Goodrick, 
Cox, and other divines of famous me- 
mory, to obſerve the ax laid to the root 


of that popery, by theſe new reformers, of 


which they had only lopt a few luxuriant 
and ſuperfluous branches ! 


CHAP. XXX. 


They who like the author's rambling better 
than his reaſoning will prefer this chap- 
ter to the twenty-eighth. 


ELL, we are now come to the 
Privy-garden , and pray, was 
not that king's jeſter a merry fellow, 
who ſold this pretty little ſpot of ground, 
and that country *ſquire a very country 
ſquire who bought it of him, to build 
houſes upon ? SLED 
Let them both alone to make up their 
bargain as well as they can, for we are 
now 


«a 
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now got into }hite-hall, nor will we 
afford the poor deſolate popiſb chapel fo 
much as one Ave Mary as we pals by 
It. | > 

And what ſhall we ſtare upon here ? 
*Tis ſcarce worth the while to tell you 
when *twas built, and by whom, and 
what *twas firſt called—— viz. York- 
Palace as it might have been afterwards 
when King Charles the Second lived in it 
(i. e. if King Charles the Second had 
pleaſed) as well as before King Henry 
the Eighth, being burnt out of houſe 
and home at Weſtminſter, remov'd his 
lodgings thither. 

Every one in his way; let choſe who 
underſtand architecture admire the gal- 
leries, the banqueting-houſe, or new 
lodgings, which perhaps may be ſnug 
and convenient enough; let others 

admire the pleaſant new whirligig of a 
 weather-cock, erected before the prince 
of Orange landed, that all well-wiſhers to 
their country might ſee when a proteſtant 

wind 


had lov'd good eating and drinking as 
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wind blew —There are two things that 
pleaſe me infinitely more than all this, 
or all the fine pictures, arms, hangings, 
or any thing befides——and theſe are 


The much eating, and no fighting 
three hundred and fixty-four thouſand 
buſhels of wheat in a year, according 
to exact computation ;—very well life 
has a luſty ſtaff, and will hardly fall for 
want of bread ; — ſeven thouſand ſheep 
very well; fifteen thouſand yoke of 
oxen—Cujum pecus?— O beef-eaters ! 

Hens, pullets, and chickens innu- 


merable—forty-ſix thouſand ſix hundred 


and forty pounds of butter——a great 


many years ago—and butter is not leſs 


lov'd now than it was then — all this 
is very well — but what ſhall we do 
for drink? Why a man will never choak 


where there are ſix hundred ton of wine, 


and ſeventeen hundred of beer broach'd 


in a twelve-month. 
Sure if a certain monarch that was 


well 
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well as his brother, he would never have 
quitted this manſion, and all this excel- 
lent fare, to dine with the king of France 
upon broth and garden ſtuff, and almoſt 
ſtarve his once royal body, without ma- 
| King his ſoul the fatter for it Well—the 


Roman catholic religion is too lean an one 


for me——and yet many of your pa- 
piſts, by ſome contrivance or other, 
are pretty crummy one's too — Did 


you ever read of a cardinal that died of 
a conſumption ? Well---I only aſk the 
queſtion---I tell you, I don't want to 
enter into a diſpute about it. Good 
morrow to you. — What do you think 
of a walk in St. James's Park ?---Agreed 
---it is a curious place that's the truth of 
it,---Sir, the canal, the carriages, the 
the ſtatue, the owls, the walks, the Mall, 
the ladies, and fine gentlemen I ſaw 
there, quite dazzled my eyes, and put 
my modeſty out of countenance.—So I 
een run the gantlet through them all, 
and made the beſt of my way to Char- 

ring-croſs. 
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ring-croſs—Here I ſaw a great croud of 


people about a confectioner's or paſtry- 


cook's ſhop, ſtaring at a regiment of 


ginger-bread ſoldiers, who were beſieg- 


ing a paſte tower in the corner of the 


window, which was defended by a ge- 


neral made of ſugar, and other mandu- | 


cable ingredients.----It was humorous 


enough, ſo I ſtaid ſtaring and gaping 


there among them, *till I was ſo hungry, 


that methought I could have devoured _ 


the fortification, and a ſcore or two of 
ſoldiers into the bargain.—-It was time 
to move off with my eyes well fed, but 


a ſtomach as empty as ever, to a cook's 


ſhop in the neighbourhood, where a 
good beef-ſteak cured my ſick appetite 


better than a whole royal family of 
ſweatmeats could have done. 


CHAP. 
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CH AF. AAS. 


The juſt-mentioned incident gives the editor 

an opportunity to recommend to the peru- 
| ſal of every true Briton, the following 
chapter upon paſte and patriotiſm. _ 


T muſt give every true lover of his 
country infinite pleaſure at this time 
to obſerve, how amazingly the ſpirit of 

_ patriotiſm hath of late diffuſed itſelf 

among all orders of men and women, 

and eſpecially thoſe of rank, birth, and 
fortune. Whatever foundation of com- 
plaint there may be againſt the debauche- 
ry, licentiouſneſs, corruption, and car- 
nality of the age, I defy the greateſt 
cynic in religion, or morals, to produce 

a period in all our hiſtory wherein this 
noble and virtuous ſpirit has been ſo 

univerſally prevalent as it is at this day. 

Indeed (with ſubmiſſion to every theo!o- 

81 appertaining to the tabernacle in 

Moor- 
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Moor -fields, from the preacher to the docr- 
keeper, I ſpeak it) our very vices, lux- 


uries, and extravagancies are, in this 


reſpe&, ſo far from being reproachable, 
(and therefore, by the bye, it is hard 
they ſhould be damnable in any) that they 
to a great degree cheriſh and promote 
that national ardor, which a ſet of too 
ſober, hum-drum, and muſty maxims 
and morals would ſerve only to diſcou- 
rage and depreſs. How many pipes, 


| hogſheads, barrels, kilderkins, and bot- 


tles of liquors of all colours, qualities, 
and denominations, have been exhauſted 


within this year or two (to go no farther. 


back) in copious potations to that glo- 
rious conſtitutional toaſt, 


the arms of Great- Britain | | — 


Dunn the French —down with ' m—ſaid 


an honeſt acquaintance of mine t' other 
night, who was the greateſt patriot in 


company by at leaſt ſix bumpers, with 


an air of impetuoſity which might be- 


come the Marquis of Granby himſelf at 
the 
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the head of the Britiſb cavalry, ——Tn 
truth, next to the worthy perſonages, 
who, as we may ſay, are a#ively in the 
ſervice of their country, by ſea or land, 
and venturing limb and life in the de- 
fence of it, thoſe deſerve to be held in 
_ eſteem and veneration, who are opta- 
tively ſo, and by all peaceable and do- 
meſtic methods poſſible expreſs their zeal 
for its reputation and glory. 

I am credibly informed, a hearty an- 
li- gallican gentleman in the country made 
as many of his tenants and neighbours 
dead-drunk with old beer, upon confir- 
mation of the news of the reduction 
of Martinico, as there were Engliſbmen 
ſlain upon that occaſion. —] own, 
I ſee not how he could have paid 
a handſomer compliment to theſe de- 
fun& in the bed of honour, unleſs he 
had ſo contrived matters that his olly 
victims had died under ſo patriotic an in- 
toxication !—Surely it muſt be a com- 
fortable and animating conſideration to 

You; Us K our 
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our military gentlemen abroad, to be 
told, how laudably their fellow ſubjects 


at home intermix national and public 


ſpirited principles with their diverſions, 


enjoy ments, and feſtivities; and to what 


a degree of emulation they eat, and 
drink, and dance for their country! 
A-la-Martinique is, it is ſaid, become 


the favourite minuet in every genteel 


aſſembly in and near town; and, I am 


told, an eminent maſter is compoling a 
new ſet of country dances, all againſt 
the French and Snoxiards. — But what 
give the higheſt idea of the elegance and 


magnificence, as well as the ſincerity, 


of modern patriotiſm, are thoſe ſpecta- 


cles which have been exhibited at pub- 


lic entertainments, in which all the ef- 
forts of wit, judgment, and paſte, have 
been exerted to repreſent in eatable 


materials the many defeats of our ene- 
mies, and the triumphs of the HBritiſb 


flag. It is not long ſince we had the 
agreeable and important news of the 
taking 
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taking of Belleifle at the table of a noble- 


man of the firſt rank and taſte, who hath 


long greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
treating for the benefit of this nation ! 
— This example has been followed with 
equal zeal and ſucceſs; and it may be 


preſumed, under the influence of this 
noble ſpirit the art of paſtry will be ſoon 


brought to ſtill greater perte&tion. ——1I 


am informed a very ingenious paſtry- 
cook in the Strand hath a deſign of 


baking the whole houſe of Bourbon in a 
rich pie, to be ſerved up at the Lord 


M-y-r's table the next publick feaſt ; 


and that a brother artiſt has formed a 
ſtill grander project of repreſenting by 
his plaſtic power a ſea-fight between the 
Engliſh fleet and thoſe of France and 
Spain, and of actually blowing up the 
latter by means of ſome ſcented gun- 
powder artificially diſpoſed ; and that, 
in order to prevent the confuſion and 
terror ſo unexpected a ſhock might pro- 
bably occaſion among the ladies, a ſignal 
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is to be given from the Britiſh admiral's 
ſhip a few minutes before the intended 


exploſion.— I am aware, it has been 


ſaid by certain diſaffected, or mean-ſpi- 
rited people, who love their money better 
than they do their country, that the ex- 
travagance and profuſion of theſe publick 
feaſts is abſolutely unſeaſonable; and that 
it muſt give every prudent and conſiderate 
man pain to reflect, that, whereas not 
many years ago a worthy brewer and 
magiſtrate in an opulent city of this 
kingdom hath been ſeen, even during 
his m-y-r-Ity and in time of profound 
peace, eating a beef-ſteak, value at moſt 
15. of his own broiling, at an ale-houſe, 
for his dinner; one of his ſucceſſors hath 
expended near 2000. upon a ſingle meal 
in the time of a zedious, bloody, and ex- 
penſive war! What a ridiculous calumny 


is this! J would juſt aſk one of theſe 


diſcontented gentlemen, Whether, when 
the king of France is informed of our 
patriotic entercainments, he will not be 

led 
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led to conclude, either that the ſubjects 
of this kingdom are ſo wealthy that they 
will be able to ſupport the preſent war 
an hundred years longer, or that they 
will ſoon be ſo extremely indigent that 
they will not be worth the conquering ? 
and whether either of theſe notions muſt 
not in its conſequences be ſalutary to 
Great-Britain ?—In ſhort, I am by all 
means for encouraging this ſpirit of ani- 
moſity againſt the French in my country- 
men whether drunk or ſober ; and think 
] cannot better conclude than with an 
anecdote relating to an honeſt friend of 
mine, who a few nights ago, being a 
little inebriated with drinking confuſion 
to our enemies over the water, fell down 
among a heap of rubbiſh near the new 
building in . In this ſituation he 
was accidentally found by a French valet, 
who civilly offered him his afiiſtance. 
My friend had ſenſe enough to diſcover 
what he was, and bid him go about his 
buſineſs for a French ſon of a bitch ; 
5 3 « By 
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«© By gar me ſhall help you for all dat, 


Menhenr, if me ſhall,”* ſaid the Frenc- 
man: © By gar, returned my friend as 
well as he could, me will not be helped 
by any Frenchman in Europe; me will 


lie here all night.“ — This anſwer de- 


ſcrves to be written in letters of gold. 


CHA F. XXIII. 
The aul bor's account of a beokſeller's ſhop. 


E X T door to the cook lived a 
bookſeller; ſo that after a man 


had filled his belly, it was but going a ſtep 


farther to this ſhop, and he might give 
his mind a meal, if he had any craving 
that way. Lou know I forſwore the in- 
ſide of a book one volume and many 
chapters ago; and yet I could not help 
taking a ſnap or ſo at a few title pages 
that lay temptingly under the window. 


_ —Methought, many people that paſs by 


may take me for a ſcholar, when they 


ſee 
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ſee me here; and as great a fool as J am, 
J have no need to let every apprentice 
in London know it. — You have heard 
of — han't you?---Well then I'II tell 
you. As a certain reverend doctor was 
going along the ſtreet, ſays a gentleman 
to an arch wag that ſtood by him pray 
mind that ſolemn, grave, hatchet- faced 


old fellow; and yet to my knowledge 


he is an arrant dunce, and knows no 


more of Latin, Greek, or Hebrew than a 
dray-horſe.— Tis no matter, replied the 
other; if he can but hold his tongue 
and keep that countenance, he will lo 


like a ſcholar in the learnedſt company in 
_ Chriſtendom. — Now this very doctor's 
face in miniature I endeavoured to put 
on at the bookſeller's window. — Pray, 
Sir, have you never done the like ?— 
Well, but now let us ſee what we have 
got here. Here ſeems to be as great a 
variety of intellectual food as there was 
of carnal at the other houſe----a book of 
devotions--=-trafts political. poems on ſe- 
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_ weral occafions----the whole duty of man- 


the Roman hiſtory —— W hat a haſh of re- 
ligion, politicks, poetry, and hiſtory 1s 
here The abdicated prince, or the ad- 
ventures of four years; a tragi-comedy, as 
it was lately adted at court by ſeveral 


perſons of great quality----The late revo- 


lution, or the happy change; an hiſtorical 
play, as it was acted throughout the Engliſh 


dominions in the year 1688----The royal 
voyage, or the Iriſh expedition, a tragi- 


comedy, as it is now adting in Ireland by 
the chief officers in his majeſly's army---- A 
full and impartial account of the ſeveral 
conteſts and diſputes among the wits of the 
ſaſt century, — Heyday, I could not 
help muttering, cannot your wits agree 


among themſelves !—Not always, young 


man, cried a ſubtle fellow, I warrant 
him, who happened to overhear me: 
But 11 tel] you a ſecret---this bookſeller 
here has for ſome time employed two 
authors to write againſt each other upon 
a certain ſubject, with as much ſpleen 

and 


be 
and animoſity as the d-v-1 or the pope 
bears againſt Martin Luther; and yet 
once a month they very lovingly ſettle 
accounts together, and go ſnacks in the 
profits of the controverſy. —— Nay then, 
thought I, if there is ſo much roguery 
among your wits, an honeſt fool has no 
occaſion to be aſhamed of himſelf ; and 
ſo I took leave of theſe ſham-comba- 


tants, and came W about my bu- 
ſineſs. 


C HA P. XXXIII. 
2 b author proceeds in his 22 and 


obſervations 


Y book's almoſt done; I find 
the bulk grows upon me; and 
yet I've almoſt three quarters of London 
to ſurvey ;---therefore away rambled I 
from Charing-croſs as faſt as if I had 
been mounted behind his majeſty him- 
ſelf — of his black courler----and a 


little 
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little faſter, for I've a fancy I can walk 


better than that beaſt, tho* ſcarce leap 


ſo well----for *twas a terrible way from 


a deep cellar, I know not how many 


yards under ground, to NP. up higher 
than a balcony. 


I trotted on about a quarter of an hour 
longer *till I came to Somerſet houſe ; and 


being neither juſtice of peace, nor knight, 
J ventur'd in among 'em. 


« *Tis a curious pile of buildings, 


& erected by Edward, duke of Somerſet, 


uncle to king Edward the Sixth, in 
Ce 


the year 1549. It has a pleaſant, 


„ tho? ſmall garden, and ſome walks 


& between that and the water's ſide, on 


« which it's very delectably ſeated,”” as 


a certain hiſtorian kindly informs us, and 
as you may ſee, if you'll take a pair of 
oars and go thither. 

And pray do, for you'll have the ad- 


vantage into the bargain of a view of the 


Savoy---that famous ſchool of the Jeſuits, 
to whom ſome (you may gueſs bow) good 
Proteſtants 
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Proteſtants ſent their children to be in- 
ſtructed (no Proteſtant or Engliſhman 
having learning enough for *em) by that 
wonderful ſcholar Poulton, whoſe wit 
was ſo great, and memory ſo little, that 

he forgot the names of his own popes ! 
—Ah! poor catholics! what pains 
they took | how they ſweated and tugged 
for their Dagon, while they were here! 
what ſeminaries and ſchools were they— 
like to have eſtabliſhed ! and after all, 
to be extirpated one and all, bag and 
baggage l this was hard fortune; much 
harder than they deſerved, who were fo 
tender-hearted and indulgent towards 
Hereticks, that they never attempted to 
blow them up, or ſet fire to their houſes, 
above once or twice in one age! Let 
'em go—we ſhall find ſome of them 
again at Wild-houſe ;—but firſt ſuppoſe 
we ſtep to the May-pole.—Alas! poor 
creature—how art thou humbled !—thou 
who waſt as high as a ſteeple, and wert 
almoſt long enough to have made a 
walking-ſtaft 
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walking-ſtaff for the city's guardian 


angel as he rambled *croſs the clouds 


Thou haſt worſe luck than all the city 


beſides thee - thus is age deſpiſed for 
whereas that is riſen three or four ſtories 
higher, thou art taken down much 


lower than thou wert when thou waſt 


firſt erected. 
I won't ſay the world's honeſter, for 


d won't lie, but 'm confident 


*tis wiſer than *twas formerly. - Was it 


not fine work for one company of hot- 
headed fopls to ſet up this ſtripling of a 


May: pole, and make a wooden god of 


him, ſinging and dancing, and not rarely 


fighting, and fudling, and whoring in 


his honour ?—and were not another crew 


very diſcreetly zealous who made war 
againſt May peles (and Bear-baitings ), 
with as much earneſtneſs aud vigour as 


they*d have done againſt Turk and Pope, 
| flaſhing and hewing the innocent timber 
where &er they came near it? But now 


neither are people fo mad for or againſt 
it; 
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it; but, as the poor juſtice ſaid upon 
the point,---they that will have a May- 


pole ſhall have a May-pole, and they who 


won't may let it alone. Well as I 
was ſtaring at the May- pole, comes by a 
fine coach, with a figure in it which I 
took at firſt for painted wood or wax, but 
was preſently told *twas one of the Court- 
ladies. Lord! ſaid I to myſelf, if this is 
a woman, what muſt my Judith be? 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


The editor is put in mind, by the laſt circum- 


ſtance in the laſt chapter, of a letter re- 
ceived lately by a friend of his in the coun- 


try from a relation at preſent in town, 


which, th relative to a character often 
delineated by maſterly hands, hath, he 


apprehends, a peculiarity in it that will 
be acceptable to ſuch of his readers as are 


enemies to affeftation. 
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„Dear Harry. 
1 Have been long enough in this po- 


it. You was never more miſtaken 
than when you told me the night be- 
fore my journey, I was going into the 
world. Properly ſpeaking, my friend, 

Jam got out of it. The fine people 
in theſe quarters have times, ſeaſons, 
cuſtoms, manners, ſentiments, plea- 


{ures, anxieties, and ſenſations, pecu- 
har 


lite town to be heartily tired of 
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har to themſelves ; and in reſpect of 
theſe are a kind of antipodes to all the 
reſt of the creation.— You muſt know, 
the capital point of high life is neither 
to ſay, think, or act, like other folks. 
A true-bred fine lady would not ear, 
drink, or ſleep, as we do, if ſhe could 
help it. In conſequence of this, ex- 


cepting in the articles of dreſs, cards, 
routs, operas, and one or two more, 


ſhe is very ignorant ; or at leaſt, ſeems 
deſirous to be thought ſo.—Pray, my 
lord, which way is the wind? ſaid a 
lady yeſterday at a table where I had 
the honour to dine ;—well—pgfttively 
I could never tell which way the wind 
was in my life. I cannot convey to 
you a truer notion of general life, than 
by giving you a full and particular 
account of this very fine lady.— 

Ex una diſce omnes. —It was by much 
the warmeſt day we have had this year; 


and yet upon the door's being acci- 


dentally left open about two ſeconds, 
ſhe 
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 tually fainted that afternoon, becauſe 


© two chairmen had high words in the 
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ſhe ſolemnly declared, ſhe ſhould be 
e ſtarved to death. Upon her ordering 


the coach, ſhe was told the thei 
was very much diſordered with a pain 


in his head ; this ſhe maintained to 


be impoſſible, for to be ſure ſuch. a crea- 
ture as he could never have the Head- 
ach. She almoſt blinded herſelf with 
reading two pages that very morning, 
and had it not been for the aſſiſtance 
of the ſmelling- bottle would have ac- 


ſquare. Every language but the 
French and Italian, ſhe thinks odious 
and barbarous; for, in her opinion, 
there is no talting out of the one, or 


ſinging out of the other, According 
to her ideas of things, they are the 


molt inſignificant and contemptible 
people breathing who don't eat off 
plate, or burn wax candles, or who 


dine before five o'clock; as, in her 


(2s 


religious ſyſtem, he i h the moſt abomi- 
nable 
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cc nable and wicked wretch, who tears 3 
„fan, ſpills a diſh of tea, or drops a 
« ſnuff-box.—Mrs. * , ſaid ſhe, is a 
<« good ſort of a woman enough, but a 
% very poor animal, a mere nothing, 
e an inſipid ſpiritleſs creature; or, in 
other words, as I found upon enquiry, 
<« ſhe pays her tradeſmen, teaches her 


« own daughters to work, and goes to 
church twice every Sunday Her vex- 


d ations and her fatisfactions are equal- 
ly extraordinary, and eccentrical ;—if a 
pin happens to be miſplaced in her 
% dreſs, ſhe is tormented to diſtraction 
cc with that thing her woman; or, if a 
c noble peer does himſelf the honour to 
&« drink her health at dinner, ſhe is in- 
ce finitely obliged to him! —She ſends once 
ea quarter, at leaſt, to her phyſician, to 
«© know whether ſhe is not out of order; 
and goes as regularly to Bath every 
e ſeaſon, as the judges do the circuits. — 
« Sheis excellently well deſcribed, in the 


&« old rum book which the houſe-keeper 
Vol. II. E has 
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has upſtairs, under the character of — 
« the tender and delicate woman, which 
* wouid not adventure to ſet the ſole of her 
foot upon the ground for delicateneſs and 


She 1s a thing almoſt 
wholly paſſive; conſtantly fatigued with 
doing nothing, and frequently in mo- 
tion, by the help of her equipages, 
without ſtirring a limb. — Indeed, 
ſuch is her daintineſs that ſhe may not 
improperly be ſaid to be a ſufferer 
even in her pleaſures ! She would 
go to church in warm weather ſome- 
times, but there is ſo much ow compa- 
ny, and the ſermons are ſo long, and 
the prayers ſo tedious, that there is no 
bearing it; and beſides ſhe is at pre- 
ſent quite out of humour with the 
parſon of the pariſh, whom ſhe looks 
upon as a preciſe, formal fellow, be- 
cauſe he refuſed to chriſten one of her 
ladyſhip's children with orange-flower- 
water. She ſays wittily, the Black - 
boys (meaning, the clergy) in England, 
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are a ſet of as troubleſome, imperti- 
nent fellows, as the bite: boys, or 


Levellers, that have lately infeſted the 


kingdom of Ireland. — She has no 


notion of the religion of the vulgar, 


and longs to ſee a ſhort, elegant form of 
prayer drawn up for the uſe of the 


quality. 

„By this time you have, I ſuppoſe, 
enough of my fine lady, and may 
have ſome idea of the felicity of a 
life which principally conſiſts in ne- 
gatives; — in eating and drinking 
without appetite ; — in laughing with- 
out being pleaſed ;—in ſpending time 
without uſing it ;—in contracting a 
numerous acquaintance without ma- 


king one friend ;—in ſhew without 


ſubſtance ;—and in pleaſure without 
ſatisfaction. —- You will gueſs how 
impatient I am under the polite re- 


e ftraints my engagement at my Lord 


CC 


cc 


's keeps me, and deſirous of 
bringing our matters to concluſion, 
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«« that I may come into the world again, 


« and converſe with reaſonable crea- 


tüte. | 


CH AP. XXXV. 
The author goes to Maſs. 


E T's ſtep up a little to Wit's cof- 
fee-houſe, and preſent our ſervice 

to Mr. Laureat - that was. — What, in the 
ſame religion for three or four years to- 
gether! Indeed, Mr. Bays, tis uncon- 
ſcionable.— The farce will grow dull if 


you make no incidents, — Why there's 


no more plot in this than in the rehearſal! 
In your ear Shall we take a walk 
to Wild-houſe together? There's a finer 
Opera to be ſhewn than any of your 
writing, not even excepting that you 


have pillaged from Milton, tho* *tis 


confeſt there's a yein runs through all 


your 
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your own, and you make your Grand- 
mother talk very knowingly for one fo 
innocent | 1 
By this time we are there; enter 
Prologue. Beads --- Whips---- Maſs-books, 
dark Lobbies, and Holy-water. Draw up 


the curtain---A# the firſt, ſcene the firſt. 


——— But hold---is there any diſtinction 
of ſcenes in a Puppet-ſhew ?2——Enter 


Prieſt, Scaramouch, Operator, or what 


you pleaſe, with two or three ſmall 
Harlequins like Tumblers or Rope-dancers, 


to attend his merry--- Holineſs.— So. - no] 
it begins---D'ye ſee this ſmall little tiny 


ſcrap of bread, gentlemen,---no bigger 
than a chriſtning maccaroon ?----Look 
upon't all of you---1s it not bread, gen- 
tlemen ?---Ay, bread, what ſhould it be ? 
----- Well---mark the end on't----keep 
your eyes fixt----By the virtue of Hocus 


Pocus---Hiccius Doctius.— Hey Preſto !---- 


What is't now ?---Why bread ſtill :--- 
Nay---then I'll be burnt for a heretick, 


as you deſerve to be for ſaying ſo---why 
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*tis a man, an arrant man, (ay and more 
too) with eyes, and noſe, teeth, blood, 
bones, and fingers, as you and I have.— 
Mr. Bays---did you ever fee the like in 
all your changes ?---Here's a turn with- 
out an alteration, a very pretty miracle 
where nothing at all's effected, but all 
things exactly in ſtatu quo. ---Nay, but 
_ conſider a little---foftly---your eyes may 
be deceived---the ſenſes often are 1o.---- 
Dear Mr. Bays, let me take you a gentle 
tweak by the noſe, and if you can't feel 
me, you ſhall perſwade me I don't /ee 
that.---Theſe are ſacred things, and you 
ought not to make a May-game of *em. 
---They were ſacred before you had the 
handling of 'em, but you have made 
religion nonſenſe, and faith foolery.--- 
Your prieſt there is as abſolute a Merry- 
endrew as any in Smithfield :---You have 

mauled your own religion ſo vilely that 
a man muſt not have one grain of ſpleen 
in his nature, or elſe bite his lips off, to 
lee all this trumpery and not laugh at 
17 
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it.---How do all the grave perſons then 
that are preſent with ſuch great de- 
votion ?---Yes---obſerve how great tis; 
---there's an old woman at once mum- 
bling her beads and a piece of biſcuit ;--- 
another with one hand on his maſs- 
book and another on his next neigh- 
bour*s ;---another with his eyes turn'd 
up to the top of the crucifix, and his 
mouth whiſpering to the next patch'd 
lady that leans languiſhingly that way, 
and reſts upon his ſhoulder ;---a fourth 
moſt devoutly twatling his Ora pro nobis, 
and at the ſame time flipping a Billet- 
doux, or aſſignation- note, into a religious 
creature's glove, that all in tears beholds 
the gawdy idol juſt before her, but wipes 
*em off to tip a promiſing wink to her 
as idolatrous Inamorate.---- Whether all 
this ben't true, Mr. Bays, 1 appeal to 
your eyes as well as my own ; and ſure 
there's no Tranſubſtantiation in this caſe 
' whate'er there is in the other. - Well, 
you are a harden'd, inſulting heretick--- 
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get you gone, and leave me alone to my 


devotion.—-Agreed---for you are not 


worth lampooning ; having been flogg' d 


and jerk*d fo long between catholick and 


heretick, that there's not one ſound inch 
left in body, ſoul, or reputation. —So--- 
what's here? the play-houſe !-----Nay 
that's as bad a place as t' other; a world 
in itſelf, and a wicked world too; ſo 
Chriſtopher ſhall &en jog on farther. 


CHAP. XXXVI. 


The editor takes occaſion here to write a 
chapter of advice, or inſtruction to two 


very different ſorts of people. 


HERE was you Jaſt night ?--- 
ſaid I to an acquaintance of 
mine, who is a paſſionate admirer of 
Mr. Garrick.---I was at the play; I went 
10 ſee Garrick at .. Well; what 
do you think of that play ?-----Faith I 


know very little about the play---Garrick*s 
per formance 
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performance was inimitable, that's all 1 


know.---Garrick's performance! what is 
that to the plot, the ſentiment, and the 
diction, Sc. of the Drama itſelf? I 
ſhould be glad to know ſomething of 
theſe.---Should you? then you may read it; 
for to tell you the truth, when Garrick was 
off the ſtage, I was eating oranges, and 
looking round the houſe —T here were ſeveral 
pretty women in the front boxes. 


Now I am apt to think, numbers of 
gentlemen frequent the theatres with the 
{ame taſte and upon the ſame principles 


with this triend of mine. There are, 
no doubt, and ever will be different de- 
grees of merit in the ſeveral performers 
upon any ſtage whatever; but this merit 
is abſolutely diſtinct from that of the 
written performance; and he who pays 
no regard but to the perſonal qualification 
of actors muſt in courſe be incapable of 
that improvement and rational enter- 
tainment, which the Drama, as ſuch, 1s 
calculated to beſtow, 


Ir 


70 
It is in truth with wonder to be ob- 
ſerved, that an audience will often fix 
their attention moſt abſurdly, not only 
on a favourite actor, but on any thing 
elſe which is excellent in its kind, on a 
ſong, a dance, or a ſcene, and fit in a 
manner indifferent to every other thea- 
trical tranſaction. Among all its rants 
and extravagancies, Nat. Lee's Rival 
Queens abounds with leſſons of morali- 
ty ; but theſe are all abſolutely loſt upon 
a ſet of people who repair to Covent- 
Garden, when this play is acted there, 
with no other view but to ſee Alexander 
make his triumphant entry into Babylon! 
— What numbers flocked to this houſe 
the laſt ſeaſon to fee the CoRoNATION 
upon the ſame principle, though every 
man of candor will allow the monarchal 
character was by no means injured by 
the repreſentations of Mr. Smh 2—The 
taſte for this ſpettacle is really amazing. 
It was not long fince a gentleman in a 
company, of which I was one, inti- 
mated 


n 

mated an intention of the manager of 
this theatre to revive Sir Richard Steel's 
comedy of the Funeral; upon which my 
next- chair neighbour cried out hope 
we ſhall have the CoRoN AT ION with it! 
J have before now obſerved a u- 
merous and polite andience, after having 
ſat with impatience through three acts 
of an excellent tragedy, beholding with 
tranſport a company of foreign dancers, 
whoſe whole and ſole merit perhaps it 
was never to be our at heels.-— Did 
you never hear a call of the houſe upon 
Mr. Beard for the Early Horn, in 
the intervals of a play, ſo loud and fo 
vehement, that you was inclined to be- 
lieve the dramatic princes, heroes, coun- 
ſellors, queens, and counteſſes of that even- 
ing to be perſons of very little conſe- 
quence ? 

I need not purſue theſe reflections far- 
ther ; but cannot help adding upon this 
ſubject, that players, or rather ma- 
nagers ought to take all poſſible care 

that 
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that they do not themſelves by indiſcre- 
tion (which has been ſometimes the caſe) 
abet and encourage, in ſome meaſure at 
leaſt, that very inattention and indiffer- 
ence I have been taking notice of. This 
care, it is plain, conſiſts in many par- 
ticulars; but in nothing, I apprehend, 
more than in the judicious caſting of the 
parts in a play, as the gentlemen of the 
| ſtage phraſe it. It has been uſual to 
meaſure the excellence of a character 
rather by the length, than the dignity of 
it: And indeed it is right ſo to do, pro- 
vided that even appearances are ſaved at 
the ſame time, and that 10 character of 
eminence and quality, if I may fo ſay, 
be diſgraced by a contemptible repreſen- 
tative. Inferior characters (conſidered 
as parts) ſhould never be aſſigned at 
random; and a proper regard ought to 
be always had to the figure of theatrical 
per ſonages. The part of Othello, or of 
lago, requires the talents of a Garrick ; 

but does it therefore follow, that the 
x Duke 
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Duke of Venice may be decently repreſent- 
ed by a candle-ſnuffer ? J have myſelf, in 
my time, ſeen, at the Theatres Royal, 
many perſons of great name, both in 
antient and modern hiſtory, creeping 
along the ſtage with their hands in their 
Pockets, like tay lors.— Theſe impropri- 
eties call to my mind a glaring one I was 
once witneſs of in a country town, where 
Julius Ceſar was acted by a company of 
itinerant comedians. The principal parts, 
thoſe of Brutus, Caſſius, and Antony, were 
tolerably well performed ; but it gave 
me a kind of comical diſguſt to ſee the 
noble conſpirator, Caſſius, upon his knees, 
and humbly making the following peti- 


8 


Pardon, Cæſar, pardon 
As low as to thy foot doth Caſſius fall, &c. 


to a one- ey d fidler, who, upon this occa- 
ſion, unhappily repreſented the emperor 
of the world. Great indulgencies are 
due to the neceſſities of ſuch vagrant 
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performers; and therefore I take leave 


to publiſh this anecdote only by way of 
Hint to the upper houſes ! J will finiſh 
with remarking, that as the players can- 


not be too careful on their ſide to engage 
and keep up the attention of their audi- 


ences, by all poſſible means and precau- 


tions; ſo, on the other hand, let them 
be ever ſo deficient, good ſenſe, fine 
language, and noble ſentiments, are 


Worth hearing at any time, and from any 


ſpeaker. 


CH AP, ain 


Another incidental chapter by the editor, not 
upon plays, but upon one ſtrange conſe- 
quence of them ! 


ANY are the arguments which 
have been urged pro and con upon 
the ſubject of ſtage-entertainments. | 
ſhall not enter here into the merits of 
the cauſe, but only declare myſelf to be 
in 


4195] 
in the number of thoſe, who are advo- 
cates for them under ſome wanted regu- 
lations; which would render them indiſ- 
putably uſeful to ſocial and domeſtick 
life. tzowever I take this argument in 
hand at prelent, not with a deſign to 
conſider it in a ſerious or philoſophical 
light, but with a view to certain perſons, 
who, if they are neither morally better 
nor worle for their frequent attendance _ 
(I may call it) at the theatres, are yet 

made arrant coxcombs thercby. A kind 
of ſtage-pedantry almoſt totally infects 
their looks, manner, voice, and common 
_ converſation. They are actors in real 
life. The affectation J am ſpeaking of 
is, by the way, very obſervable in play- 
ers themſelves, in whom it is, for the 
molt part perhaps, rather diverting than 
offenſive; and may in a great meaſure 
be accounted for habitually, as it were, 
from principles and attachments common 
to all profeſſions. 


The 
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The celebrated Mr. Booth was, it is 
faid, as much a monarch off the ſtage, 
as he was on it; ſo that the gentleman 
who ſaw him one day going into a poul- 
terer's ſhop, ſaid humourouſly enough, 
There's King Harry the eighth cheapening a 


couple of rabbits. The late Laureat's 
repartee, to the ſame gentleman, upon 


his deſiring his aſſiſtance to help him out 


of the ditch he had accidentally fallen 


into, deſerves remembering upon the 


ſame account. | 
The gods take care of Cato. 


But to return to the perſon I have in 
my eye; With a ſhort account of whoſe 
hiſtrionic quaintneſs I mean to illuſtrate 
what has been advanced 1n the beginning 
of this chapter. 

If this gentleman happens to meet an 
acquaintance upon the road, or in the 
ſtreets, he accoſts him with, 


Guide of the faithful, oracle of truth, 
Sage Mufti, hail, and welcome! 


'Then 
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Then *tis vide but he takes him by 
the hand, and cries 


O Pylades, what's life without a friend? 
If a tradeſman brings him his bill, he 
looks him in the face, and repeats, — 
Make thy demands to thoſe that own thy 


power, 
Know I am ſtill beyond it; — 


and then pays him the money. 

When he is at dinner, he will fre- 
quently addreſs himſelf to a fricaſee, or 
a pudding, in the following terms, 


Thou com'ſ in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape 
That I will ſpeak to thee 5 


As ſoon as the bottles are put upon 
the table, he rants like an Alexander; 


Gay as the Perſian god ourſelf will ſtand, 
With a crown'd goblet in our lifted hand : 
Young Ammon and Statira ſhall go round, Oc. 


If he is called upon for a toaft, he 
uſhers it in with a dramatic rapture 
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O woman, lovely woman! Nature made you 
To temper man: we had been brutes with- 
out you. i 
Angels are painted fair to look like you, &c. 


give you Mis 
When he ſalutes a lady, a tragical 
tranſport ſeizes him, and he cries out ;— 


How I could dwell for ever on thoſe lips ! 
So ſoft by heaven and ſuch a juicy ſweet, 
That ripen'd peaches have not half the flavour. 


If a ſingle ſtring of a fiddle is touched, 
or a key of a harpſichord, he immedi- 
ately cries, 


If muſic be the food of love, play on.— 


Should a gentleman, in heat of wine 
or paſſion, chance to let drop an oath, 
he will that inſtant rebuke the proſaical- 
neſs of it, with a 


—— Whip me ye devils ! 
Blow me about in winds, roaſt me in ſulphur! 
Waſh me in Reep-down gulphs of liquid fire! 


When 


h 
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When he takes his leave of his friend, 


he does it with the tenderneſs and lo- 
lemnity of a Brutus: 


For ever, and for ever farewel Caſſius! 
If we ſhould meet again, then we ſhall ſmile, 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 


He has frequently diſturbed a whole 


neighbourhood, in the dead of the night, 
by bellowing thro? the ſtreets, 


—— What hoa, Brabantio! 
Look to your houſe, your daughter, and 
your bags! 


If he takes a jaunt in a poſt-chaiſe, 


his conſtant exclamation is z 


Gallop apace ye hiery-footed ſteeds 
To Phœbus manſion ; ſuch a wagponer 
As Phaeton would whip you to the welt, Fc. 


Or, if he calls for his horſe at an inn, 
it is in the ſtile, and with the impetuo- 
ſity, of King Richard in the tragedy: 


A horſe, a horſe, my kingdom for a horſe: 
M 2 if 
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If a lady looks out of a window, as 
he is paſſing by, 
| It is the eaſt, and Juliet is the ſun |\—— 
Or, it he ſees a poor old woman upon 
the road, ſhe is the witch in the Orphan. 
Every country looby he meets is one of 


Shakeſpear's clowns ; every miller is the 


Miller of Mansfield ; every ſoldier is a 
 Serjeant Kite; every pretty girl at a pub- 
lic houſe is the Fair maid of the inn; and 
every landlord is mine hoſt of the Garter ! 


In ſhort, he appears in more characters 
within the compaſs of a dozen hours, 


than Garrick himſelf does in a twelve- 
month, and of all men living has the 
beſt title to that old theatrical motto-— 


Totus mundus agit Hiſtrionem. 


This is fully ſufficient to give you an 
idea of him; and therefore all I ſhall 


ſay further of him, or to him, 1s this ;— 

that, as nature, (that truly wile manager) 

has aſſigned every man his part to act 
upon. 


0 
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upon the tage of human life, he who 
takes care not to be out in this (as they 
ſeldom will who liſten to that excellent 
prompter, diſcretion) will gain more ſolid 
applauſe from the world than all the 
players that have exiſted from the time 
of Roſcius to this preſent day. 


CH AP. XXXVIIL 


The author proceeds in his rambles. 


OW for the Temple—but I met 
with all the lawyers at Weſtmin- 
fter— Alas! there's nothing here now 
but a few ſolitary wh-r-s wandring from 
one ſtaircaſe to the other, as a bird flut- 
ters about a tree when her young ones 
are raviſh'd from her. 
 Fleet-bridge, I had rather go over thee 
than tumble into the ditch. | 
Ludgate! 1 am out of debt, and fo 
can boldly paſs through thee. 
M 3 *Ware 
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Ware Bridewe!l, and we are got ſafe 
to Pauls. What a building! One 
would think *twere built for the uni- 


verſal church to meet in.— Will it ever 
be down again? — Let any traveller, 


who comes to ſee this glorious ſtructure, 


look for Chriſtopher Wag flaff *s name; 
and if he does not find a thouſand gui- 


neas ſubſcribed by him towards finiſh- 
ing and beautifying the inſide of it, let 
him be ſo kind as to do it for him, and 


and truſt to his honeſty for payment. 


What's next? Paul's Church-yard.— 
Hey- day! what's that over the ſhop- 
door yonder ?—Teeth taken out, cleaned, 
and replaced by S. M. What! ſhall man 
mend G—d's works ?—1 will get out of 
this heatheniſh place as faſt as my legs 


can carry me, and next out of this chap- 
ter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


The editor differs here in ſentiment from the 
author, and humbly recommends the fol- 
lowing chapter to the conſideration of the 
halt, the maimed, and the blind. 


T has been often mentioned, to the 


1 diſcredit of a very eminent ſurgeon, 
or chirurgeon (for you may depend up- 


on it the latter is the proper word) who, 


pretending to have more wit than his 
maker, found, or thought he found, 
many flaws in the ſtructure of the hu- 
man body, and could have made, ac- 
cording to his own account, a ſet of guts 
much more ſuitable to every animal 
_ purpoſe, than what we now carry about 
us. This preſumption very juſtly drew 
upon him the cenſure of all ſerious peo- 
ple, both clerks and laymen, who were 
unanimouſly of opinion that he was not 
half ſo good a chriſtian as old Galen the 
| "4: apothe- 
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apothecary. Had this famous adept (who 


of all REVIEWERS was doubtleſs the 


moſt impertinent) contented himſelf with 


curing inſtead of carping, he had deſerved 
much better of mankind. How much 


more laudably have certain operators or 


artiſts of leſs ability, but withal of leſs 


pride than he, been of late days employ- 


ed in contriving remedies againſt many 
of the infirmities that fleſh is heir to, (as 


you know who ſays, to be ſure) and 
in repairing the human fabric when 


brought into the moſt ruinous condition 
by age, ſickneſs, war, or any other ac- 


cident or calamity ? I am confident it may 


be with great truth averred, that the inge- 


nious mechanics] have in my eye (for theſe 
gentlemen undertake no caſe *till the pa- 


tient is happily out of the hands of the 


phyſician or ſurgeon) have brought their 
art to ſuch perfection by the moſt indeta-- 


tigable diligence, and underſtand ſo ex- 
actly the ſeveral parts and proportions 


pair 
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pair all damages, and ſupply all defects, 
in any living body whatever. They are, 
like Fob, (it I may be allowed the com- 

_ pariſon) though in a different ſenſe, eyes 
to the bind, and feet to the lame. They 
accommodate gentlemen and ladies with 
arms, noſes, and ſets of teeth, Sc. as — 1 
they may have occaſion. It is not long lt 
fince I heard a brave old officer of my 14 
acquaintance declare, that of all the paris 
and members that belonged to his body he WW 

| 

| 


had not one half which he was born 
with; and that, one eye, one arm, and 
his ears excepted, he was abſolutely | 
compounded of glaſs, ivory, oak, and _ 
other materials.—But I know not how Wil 
to do juſtice to this excellent art, which WI. 
thus counteracts in a manner the rage Wl 
of violence, and obviates the decays of | | 
nature itſelf, better than in the words of 1 | 
of the following NoTice, which an in- i | 
genious neighbour of mine, who makes 1 
limbs, Gc. for all this part of the town, Wl 

has | 


— 
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has requeſted me to communicate to the 
. | 


RALPH MEND AL, MAN MAKER 
and JOINER, begs leave to acquaint the 
nobility, gentry, and others, that he has 
now a large ſtock of eyes, eyebrows, eye- 
laſhes, arms, legs, noſes, teeth, and all other 
animal furniture, of exquiſite workman- 
ſhip, and of all forts and ſizes, which 
he will fell upon the moſt. reaſonable 


terms. His eyes are remarkable for 
keeping their luſtre, and look as well 
as any natural eyes in England, — He 


will warrant his teeth ſound, and able to 
eat any puddings, fiſh, or white-meats with 

the greateſt ſafety. His noſes are of 
an entire new invention, and will ſnceze, 
or Yake jug at the Free of the wearer. 


(> He makes and mends ladies“ com- 
plections; rectifies ſhapes ; and has late- 
ly prepared an excellent coſmetic lotion, 


which 


YL 
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which preſerves the hair, and fweetens 
the breath; or, if taken inwardly, won- 
derfully cleanſes the ſtomach, bowels, and 
whole inteſtine ſyſtem, without cauſing 
ſickneſs, vomiting, purging, or any 
phyſical effect whatſoever. 


N. B. Mr. MENDAL is juſt arrived 
from Paris, where he had an opportu- 
nity of purchaſing the following com- 
modities (not the worſe for wear) which 
will be ſold under prime coſt. 

A left eye, worn many years by a 
princeſs of the blood at Verſailles, and 
Viritten upon by the beſt poets and ode- 
makers in the court of France. : 

A right hand and arm, late in the 
poſſeſſion of the Duke of * * , which 
will hold a faddle-ſtick, or a ſword, Sc. 
or hand a lady to a coach, Sc. in the 
moſt eaſy and natural manner. 

A curious pair of legs, richly painted 
and gilt, and well calved; which the 

late 
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late Marſhal F***, who loſt his two firſt 
at the battle of“ *, walked to court 
with in the year one thouſand, Fc. 


pe An odd ear to be ſold cheap, 
which was made for a gentleman of great 
property, who loſt one of his natural 
ears in the pillory in 17 Cc. 


CHAP. KL. 


T be author concludes, end that very civil. 


IT laſt I am got to Cheapſide — It 

grows late; it has been a pretty 

long walk — The ſun is down and the 

lights are up, like half a hundred ſuns 
together. 

Let's ſee—Bow-church— Mercer s. cha- 
peel Guild- ball Hold while ' tis well. 
*Tis time for every honeſt man to be at 
home; and, therefore, here will I ſet up 
my ſtaff, and ramble no longer this bout, 

having 
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having brought you through the city to 
the Exchange where I firſt ſet out. 

And now, that none may ſay Chriſto- 
pher Wag ſtaff is uncourtly, he'll make 
a leg, and doff his hat before he parts, 
and then you are very welcome, gentle- 
men. 

If the world be but ſo juſt to the au- 
thor, and ſo kind to itſelf, as favoura- 
bly to accept this firſt eſſay of his juve- 
nile rambles, which muſt of neceſſity 
be the moſt barren part of all, honeſt 
Chriſtopher promiſes by all he values in 
this world, by his own honour, and by 
the love of Judith, to have another vo- 
lume out by the latter end of next term 
at fartheſt, comprehending an exact and 
pleaſant account of what happened to 
him (and many others) during his ſe— 
ven years? apprentiſhip ;—of all the 
hardſhips ſome *prentices endure ; and 
of all the ways taken by men and wo- 
men to ruin them; and laſtly, of all the 
brave things the London prentices have 

done 
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done from him that killed the two lions 
down to, | 
Your moſt obſequious 
and pedeſtrious ſervant, 


CHRISTOPHER W AGSTAFF, 


CHA EF ALL 
A filly, whimſical kind of a Tory chapter 
by the editor. Being the moſt congratula- 
TORY, CexplanaTORY, dilaTORY, ex- 
PoſiulaToRY, interrogaTORY, valedic- 
TORY, and perempTORY chapter in all 
this work. 


Entlemen and Ladies your moſt 
obedient ! ——I heartily wiſh you 

and myſelf joy of our arrival at the con- 
cluſion (an orator would ſay, perora- 
tion) of this volume. For now, you 
know, we have nothing to do but to 
talk the matter over a little, and wiſh 
one another a good night. Pray, can 
any 


——— 
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any of you inform me where the Re- 
VIEWERS live? If I knew, I would 
certainly ſend them half a crown a piece 
by way of Huſb- money. — Indeed, fir, 
I would not it was only a ſlip of my 
pen — I aſk ten thouſand pardons—(if 
you think in your conſcience thoſe too 
many, you may let me have two or three 
hundred of them back again) I would 
not be guilty of bribery and corruption in 
a tory chapter for the world | —— Well 
recollected: I muſt go another way to 
work. 

The humble petition of, Sc. Sc. 

No—Pl ſee them hang'd firſt !—PI 
tell you what I'll do. I'll give you a 
deſcription of one, i. e. of all, of theſe 
REVIEWERS, as juſt and elegant as any 
character in Clarendon, or as that of Ca- 
tiline in Sullyſt.—— Catiline, you know, 
was a wiſe fellow who undertook to re- 
view the commonwealth of Rome.- 

A Reviewes, fir, is a judge of that 
court of inguiſition, which takes authors 


do 
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to taſk of all ranks and denominations, 
He condemns and executes moſt unmercifully 
all heretics 1n literature, viz. all who are 
not of his own faith and perſuaſion. If 
they do not plead guilty, he puts them 
to the torture, by ſtraining their expreſ- 
ſions, and wrenching their meanings, to his 
own ſenſe. Some he ſentences to the 
flames; others to perpetual impriſonment 
in garrets, and the upper ſhelves in book - 
ſellers? ſhops.—He is the reverſe of the 
JUSTICE of the ancients; for, whereas 
ſhe was blind, he has as many eyes as 
Angus; which he makes uſe of, not, as 
that cow-keeper did, for the guardſhip of 
beauties, but for the diſcovery of faults. 
He is a profeſſor of all languages, but a 
maſter of none. He has much acrimony 
in him, a lilile wit, and Jeſs judgment. 
He often commends at random, and 
blames by caprice. He hath various 
forms of praiſe and cenſure by him, which 
he refers to and applies upon different 
occaſions, He hath a ſmall /et of infal- 
8 lible 
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lible and general rules, and hath in a 


manner reduced the art of criticiſm to 
mechanical principles. He is every 
every thing that pride and gy} can 


make him. 
l would recommend it to all au- 
thors to get this picture of a REVIEWER 


at full length, neatly framed and gilt, as an 


excellent piece of furniture over his ſtu- 
dy-chimney.—Well, Mr. Reviewes, 


how do you find yourſelf now? Don't 


your bones ach after all this thumping, 
and beating, and bruiſing? Now you 


may gueſs what many a poor devil has 


ſuffered under your mutton-fiſts ! I ou 
will be even with me, I warrant, for 
this about Auguſt ay, about Auguft 
next. 

« Of all the vile, ridiculous imitations 


of Triſtram Shandy *** —** Pſhaw, pſhaw, 
plhaw—it will never do—every thing 


you ſay muſt, in his caſe, be demon- 
ſtrably dictated by paſſion and reſentment. 
-You can't be ſuppoſed to be impar- 
Vol. II. N tial. 
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tial. — I am beforehand with you.— 1 
have nick'd you._—— You muſt either ſay 
nothing about this performance, or ſpeak 
In 1ts praiſe. 1 don't care one half- 
penny which. Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
I have a ſtrong inclination for once to 
write groſs, palpable nonſenſe, on pur- 
poſe to ſhew all mankind how much I 
have you under my thumb !—Neither 
will I ſtop here; I will write epic poems, 
tragedies, comedies, hiſtories, illuſtrations, 
treatiſes of philoſophy, and what I pleaſe 
hereafter in ſpite of you. 

And ſo good-morrow to you, poor Maſter 
Reviewer ! Hold—ſtop—hark you 
one word more before you go - in- 
tend this minute to review this work 
myſelf ——So—take the aforeſaid in what 
light you will, you need not give your- 
ſelf any trouble about it.—Servant. 

Courteous reader, I do upon the word 
of a man, and the credit of a writer, 
give it as my firm opinion (after having 
carefully reviſed the foregoing heres) 

0 
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that, if ſome fero of the author's chap- 
ters had been omitted, or at leaſt retrench- 
ea, the book would have been the bet- 
ter for 1t——1 ſay, the book —becauſe, 
in this caſe, the printer, with all his 
cunning, could never have made two 
volumes of this buſineſs! This 1s one 
ſcrape among many that Mr. Triſtram 
Shandy has led me into.—— Did you ne- 
ver obſerve the menſal interſtices at an 
oſtentatious entertainment filled up wit 
ſhavings of butter, half a dozen pickled 
muſhrooms, and two or three cucu- 
mers ? But for this contrivance, you 
muſt be ſenſible, you could not poſſibly 
have had two courſes — The artifice 
is the ſame, the principle different, with 
reſpect to a modern publication 


Dear Fack ! 
4 You would have heard from me 
© long before now had I not been em- 


„ ployed in a comical ſort of an affair, 
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of which I will give you fome ac- 
count._—— You will ſoon ſee adver- 


tiſed a book intitled —The Life, Tra 


vel, and Adventures, of Chriſtopher 


Wag ſtaff, Gent. Grandfather to Triſ- 
tram Shandy ; of which, you muſt 
know, your humble ſervant is the 
editor. I accidentally met with it the 


other day under a different title, and 


upon peruſing it found it very much 


like Triſtram, and a thing laugh- 


able enough for this humbuggable ge- 


neration. So I ſoon reſolved to re- 


viſe and correct it, and make ſome 
additions of mine own to it, and ſend 
it to the preſs, in order to be pub- 
liſhed in two twin volumes as ſoon 
as poſhble. And theſe additions are 
a ſtrange pack of ſtuff indeed | They 
conſiſt of ſeparate little effays upon 
any ſubjects which came into my 
head, ſo they were funny ones. I 
have not a foul copy of one of them ; 

ce for 
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for not one of them was wrote twice. 
You will think I hold the readers 
and critics of this age very cheap; 
and, between friends, ſo I do. Is 
there one man in a hundred can tell 
you why he likes Triſtram Shandy ? 
and yet, quam ſibi ſortem, what luck 
the d-g had, as the ſchool-boy ſaid. 
Any thing queer has a chance to 
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Hold, hold Mr. Printer, what a-duce 
have you been doing here ?—You have 
been printing a private leiter, which was 
ſent you by miſtake with the copy! 
Well—now it 1s there, een let it ſtand 
E ſuch a work as this, is at moſt but 
an inconſiderable article in the account 
of Reputation. wiſh every man who 

writes for his diverſion, would be inge- 
nuous enough to confeſs it. 


Ts it not hard a man can't make him- 
ſelf, and his neighbours merry in 7his 
| = way v 
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way, but he ſhall immediately be liable 
to the animadverſions and ſcoffs of a 
parcel of priggiſb fellows, who affect to 
conſider him as an ambitious candidate 
for literary glory, and a rival of every 
wit and genius ſince Adam? muſt have 
another ſlap at you, Meſſieurs.— A plague 
on all critics, J ſay ſtill, Or ſuppoſe a 
poor toad writes for bread, ſhall an un- 
charitable, hard-hearted d-g of a REe- 
VIEWER give him a ſtone? What !— 
knock him on the head for being hun- 
gry ?—Lpoſitively inſiſt upon it, every 
honejt, pains-taking man has a right to a 
competency, whether he be author or 
artificer ; and I could wiſh to ſee a fund 
eſtabliſhed for the maintenance and ſup- 
port of needy writers, that thoſe who 
delerve nothing for their wit, might 
however be paid for their trouble! 


Pray, Madam, make yourſelf eaſy—I 
ſhall not detain you muck longer I have 


a 
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a word or two to ſay to my Printer, 
and then I ſhall take my leave. 


Perhaps the author hath more errata, 
delenda, corrigenda, and defideranda, than 
have yet in effect been acknowledged; 
— unleſs there be more wit or ſatire in 
him than I (or you, Sir, as ſagacious 
as you are) can diſcover. —— The editor 
likewiſe abounds with inelegancies, omiſ- 
ſions, redundancies, plagiariſms, blun- 
ders, contradictions, abſurdities Hey? 
you are fatisfied with this confeſſion. 
—-— Why then, you, Mr. Typograpber, 
hold up your hand—yox ſtand indicted 
for feloniouſly and inhumanly maiming 
and murdering good chriſtian letters, and 
| Iawful grammar in the places following: 


Vol. i. preface, page 12, J. 14.—which 
accidently fell Had this word been 
printed right, though but accidentally, 
you had got rid of one charge. 


Page 
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Page 19, J. 5,—quaſi of jeſture and 


feature If this blunder was made for 
the nouce, which I ſhrewdly ſuſpe&, I 1 
deſire the reader to take notice, that this 
is your Joh, Not mine. 


Page 24, l. 17, - the more pain the 
more conſtant If the reader cannot make 
ſenſe of this paſſage, as it now ſtands, 

tis to be hoped you will give him con- 
tent in the next edition. 


Page 28, I. 11 and 18, —has ſo much 
ado—pulPd to take him. This print- 
ing is but ſo ſo; and if you had not 
been aſleep yourſelf, the countryman 
(who was no conſtable) would have pull- 
ed to wake the doctor. 


Page 34, l. 13. —complimental pro- 
ductions— Sir, there is as much differ- 
ence betwixt complement and compliment, 
as there is between a hollow caſk and a 
full one. Page 
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Page 148, 1. 7,—infite diviſible— 


You may here make an alteration will 


infinitely pleaſe m me. 


Vol. ii. Page 4, 7 
nics ——Thonics ſhall ſtand tb puzzle the 
 under-graduates of the two univerſities. 


Page 21; l. 5,—my mother fell ſick 
and then that my mother, Sc. it ſhould 


have been, had you had a proper regard 


tor your mother-tongue. 


Did. I. 19, —1I ſlept over ——what 
raken napping again 


Page 86, J. 7;—-he muſt be mined—1 
ſad ruined, which is at leaſt clearer ſenſc 
than yours. 


Page 106, I. 5, — if Phormis durſt 


not—a groſs niſuomer —— The gentle- 
man's name was Phormzs. 


2 Vol. II. 8 Page 


-adept in Tho- 
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Page 118, J. 3,—thea yet — 
ah! what wilt thou come to! 


Page 159, J. 18.— notion of general life 
o far is genteel life from being general, 


that here, Sir, you are particularly miſ- 
taken. 


Theſe, Mr. Printer, are your principal 
errors; and as there are ſome few ca- 
pital miſtakes among them, they are, 
by order of the court, to be ſent to the 
houſe of correction. 


Turn back to volume the firſt, page 
58, J. 8, and then tell me—whether a 
dumb man can ſay Bo to a gooſe? 
This query I leave to be reſolved by 
any naturaliſt of the r-y-I ſociety, or by 
the authors of the Ladies Diary, 


Query 2d. Whether it be neceſſary 
there ſhould be a connection between 
; .- one. 
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one query and another in any ſuppoſed 
ſeries ? if not, 


Query 3d. Whether it would not be 
an excellent clauſe in the G- me- act, that 
ſhould forbid any m-mb-r*'s ſhooting, 
or hunting during the ſeſſion of p-r- 


I- ment? 


PI BY If a gentleman loſes 
10,000]. at a horſe- race, is this to be 
conſidered as an argument of his ava- 
rice, or of his prodigality? 


Query sth. Is not this an odd con- 
cluſion of a book? | 


